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LIFE AND LETTERS 


IVE the wench a chance, say I. Let her show what 

she’s got, from the heels up and from the head down. 
Tooting heels, these, and she’s got a great deal more in 
between all prettied up in laces and frills which she 
ought to have a chance to show, I say—wWill you let 
her make her own price too?—Sure, why not? Who 
should know better than she what she’s worth? Just look 
at her! I once sailed a craft we called the Princess Betty 
though her name was some thing else. We were in love 
with her, that’s all. I tell you we rubbed our skins off 
on her old planks, and if we’d a had the manhood we’d 
have licked her decks clean. That’s how we loved that 
ship. A stoker with a high fancy for names called her 
the Princess Betty. This wench reminds me of her. 
God what sailing she’d make! And look at her hips. 
Just look at them. Did you in alli your life see such hips? 
She’s looking more and more like the Princess Betty, 
only bigger. Say, did you ever notice one of those globes 
representing the earth with a pink line running all 
around it embracing the warm zones? {I don’t know 
why, but I’ve always thought a lot of the equator and 
all those brown islands bathing and sunning in it like 
a lot of innocent kids. I could look and look forever on 
those hips of hers and get along on about as much food 
as would feed a squirrel. I’d only need water, but lots 
of that. I couldn’t stand looking long at her without 
drinking. Water or gin or both, only a lot of it. I could 
drink the sea, the whole lazy, slimy, oozy slippery fish- 
lousy tub of sea manoeuvring about the equator, as 
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I look at her.—A woman’s hips—Are you trying to 
teach me about hips? A woman’s hips are made like 
the arches of the gateway of a city so that all the world 
might pass under them. I want a woman all to myself 
just like any other man, but by Jesus I hate a woman 
with narrow hips. Do you know, a woman with narrow 
hips is an evil suggestion—as if it were possible for God 
to entertain a mean thought. Hips like that wench’s are 
enough to give a fellow religion. I could make a 
religion out of her if she gave me half a chance. Will she, 
is the point. She probably won’t. You can’t have her 
just for the asking though you could buy the queen of 
her kind with as much money as it costs to purchase a 
stick of licorice. Cunning wench, shrewd whore—did 
you make out the eyes of her as the turned? Some 
people’s eyes are just good enough to pry out quarters 
in the sand. Look at those eyes. A man watches a Turk 
making lemonade squash and he thinks he’s got eyes. 
Womens’ tongues make a lot of noise, but a woman’s real 
bargaining is done with her eyes. Damn me, she’s only 
to look again at me with those eyes and I’m a chim- 
panzee if I don’t just empty my pockets out in her lap. 
I could laugh outright when I think what she could do 
to the king of Spain with just one wink of hers. But 
what’s the king of Spain anyway? I once knew a woman 
who launders his shirts and she says they’re always 
brown at the back tails. Look at the eyes on that wench 
and tell me where’s a man to go to with such eyes look- 
ing at him and thru him? Love? Sentiment? Hell! 
They can’t fool me that way. Not any more. The love 
is all in us, it’s male gender. Women are made for love 
just as spitoons are made to be spat in. I don’t know 
how it is with the rest of the world, but I can’t pass a 
spitoon by without spitting into it. If I haven’t got the 
spit, I try anyway as a sort of consolation. Woman is 
a receptacle for love, and love I would every specimen 
of her, by Jesus! When I think of woman and love I 
don’t think I’d want her any different if I had the put- 
ting of her together again in my hands. What’s there 
to change? Look at her hair, her arms, her thighs, look 
at the rippling of her breasts as she turns about? Can 
you think of anything else for the comfort of a man 
driven by a storm into such a soft, yielding haven? Un- 
less the change is to be somewhere about the mouth. 
Yes, its with her mouth a woman eats up her man, body 
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and brain. A woman’s mouth is the paramount decep- 
tion—her talking and eating with her mouth is sheer 
fraud. Look at the mouth of this wench. The Turks, 
blast them, made a blood-red crescent like her mouth 
on their flags so that, flaunted over their embattled 
hosts, it might fill their black hearts with lust sufficient 
for their fierce routine of ravage and rape. But what 
the hell are you standing there for, gaping at me like 
a brass gargoyle? Turn her around hindforemost. 
That’s right. Good stuff, eh? What’s that you said she 
wanted? Come off. Really? Tell her to go to the king 
of Spain. What does she think we are—a lot of damned 
millionaires? SR 


A PARABLE OF TIME 


By Louis ZUKOFSKY 


Where time has been 
Men see 

Things past 
Phenomenally :— 


Even in my time 

A great house stood 
With a face 

Of painted wood. 


An old man came, and went, 
And a lady of position; 
Both spoke low, and bowed, 
Befitting their condition, 


People of high feeling— 

They dwelt reserved; 

Yet when they moved away 
Some tattlers were perturbed. 


The great house lost its roof 
And is now a timber yard; 
The man who owns the walls 
Presents a shabby card.— 


Yet why worry who he is 
As time goes on men see 
Most things 
Phenomenally. 


SCENE: 


OUTLAWS OF LIFE 


A PLAY: By ARTHUR SYMONS 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE 


JOHN 

SUSAN 

ISAACS 

JUDITH 

JEZEBEL 

DIVINE 

JULIA 

SEBASTIAN 
AGATHA 

JACQUES LATOUR 


A night-tavern near the Docks. One immense bar- 
room; counter, old woman behind it; barmaids; 
waiters. 


The room is half filled with people. 
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ENTER JOHN. Pipe in mouth, bearded, 
slouched hat, hands in pockets, strides up 
to SUSAN who is seated at a table, orders 
a drink and sits down. 


Old girl, why the devil do you grovel in this hideous 
den of thieves? 


I, old, indeed! I’ve no reputation to lose, no more 
than you have. That’s one for you! 


“Life is all a variation.” 


Thieves, you said; Well, I have been a thief. They 
imprisoned me for stealing some trifle. Yet they 
didn’t even hang me; as they used to do on the 
crossroads for the ravens to feed on these hanged 
creatures’ naked skins as they swung in the air. 


Yes, after all the blood went out of them and the 
flesh left for those carrion birds; as for the bones, 
listen: “The sweet war-man is dead and rotten; 
sweet chicks—eat not the bones of the buried. 
When he breathed, he was a man!” 


Did you invent that? 
It never was invented: it was created. 


I don’t even quite know why I am here: it isn’t 
despair, want of drink perhaps; but in this head 
of mine such odd things whirl: I see them in the 
dark; I feel them in my hair. 


So do I, When I am hallucinated, and the ancient 
gods stare at me, grin at me, and I am the idol, 
the priest, the ibis, the snake and the reptile. © 
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I’ve had some decent friends that didn’t sponge on 
me; but as for my men-thieves, they hoodwinked 
simple people; swindled them. 


Friends, you say? As for me, since I last saw you, 
I have done nearly everything such a man as I can 
do. I have travelled with gypsies, juggled in cir- 
cuses, clowned in arenas, been Harlequin, slept 
alongside hedges with toads; got drunk at taverns 
with the finest wine that exists; juggled—naturally 
—half the girls I met on the roads out of their 
wits, to speak the figurative truth of the affair; 
have loafed along utterly alone in the pure satis- 
faction of being alive; forgotten the idea of one’s 
soul’s salvation; and said to many of the rough 
rascals that dared go for me in taverns, or in town: 
“God rip you up, my son!” 


One has had kisses enough, and much worse than 
that, to endure and enjoy; but being without money 
is like being in the Jews’ Ghetto. 


Another drink? 


(sighs) Yes. I’m mighty thirsty. I’ve been trail- 
ing along these streets for hours, and for no use 
at all; seen nobody; so, bedraggled, in came, with 
a kind of death in one’s throat. 


For one thing, Susan, don’t be tormented by your 
soul. That’s a Russian proverb. One has chimeras, 
one is bored, one feels serious, one is in revolt 
against the rest of the world; one cries out even 
against one’s ancestors. Hold! If I was not born 
in an evil hour, under an evil star! 


(in a harsh voice) When one is dead, one is cast 
into a hole in the earth; and one is no more burned 
by the sun. 


If you were not so nearly drunk and stupid, I 
would say to you that I live in a prodigious il- 
lusion; that I never lie to myself: that, against 
all the ugliness in the world, I find a certain 
beauty. But, after all, something remains. A girl 
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said to me the other day: “I would like to kill the 
whole world and then myself!” And she laughed. 


I may be stupid (God help me if I am not!) but not 
drunk enough to misunderstand more than half of 
what you have said. Ours is an accursed life: one 
is seduced, left, stranded; one goes down, is kept 
with other women of one’s kind; one’s in disorder, 
one’s voice gets hoarse. Then those hours, after 
eleven, when one tempts men with one’s eyes; and 
what profit one gets out of these— 


Evil-doers! 


Yes, if you like—goes often enough into the pockets 
of certain. old women whose trade you are quite 
aware of. 


Now that you are more serious, I shall give you a 
lesson—not in morality—but in immorality. Love 
is the taste of prostitution. Darkness reassures 
the vanity of an old woman. Saved prostitution is 
nervous excitation. A wanton woman’s soul is 
often not in accordance with her body. 


By the way, I suppose you know my friend, Jacques 
Latour? 


(excitedly) That French writer? 


Yes, he was and is. But of late he has been re- 
duced to work, just for money. 


Impossible. Yet he had apt genius. 


I think I knew him before you did; and of late 
also, here and elsewhere. His violent passions were 
so extreme that he was never content; never 
satiated; never, of course, constant to any woman. 


Certainly not: no one is. 


Well, the ravages of his dissipations, of his de- 
bauches, of his drinking, together with the humilia- 
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tion of having to work for his living, have reduced 
him into a state of morbid self-concentration on I 
know not what. 


On my soul, I never imagined that man would go 
to the bad, as I have, for instance. Of course, I’m 
irreclaimable; he may be, perhaps reclaimable. But 
that seems doubtful. He never was such a vaga- 
bond as I always have been; so, until you spoke, 
I had forgotten his existence. By the way, when 
does he generally turn up here? 


About— 

(A young Jew comes behind them) 
Hello, Susan! 
(turning) All right, Ikey. Where’s Judith? 


Just at the other end of the room. She wants to 
know if Jacques Latour is likely to turn up here 
to-night. 


(JOHN rises and goes across to JUDITH 
without a word to the Jew) 


Ah, mon cher Jean! 
(He sits down) 


There was one Judith in the world who slew Holo- 
fernes; and, like you, she braided her hair, made 
herself ravishing, ravished the chief with her 
beauty. Now, Judith, what did your ancestress do? 


She made him drink more wine than he ever drank 
since the day he was born. 


True to your faith! But don’t some night put my 
head into a bag, or else my ghost will rise up in 
vengeance. 


I am too modern, too decadent, too inveterate a 
gadder-about. 
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YES. You gad about like that gadfly that fol- 
lowed Io. 


What do you mean? 


I speak of what is 


“Much older than any history 
That is written in any book.” 
You will understand better if I go on: 
“And market-night in the Haymarket.” 


Ah, mon cher, that is quoted out of the poem I love 
best of any I have ever read. Alas, there is “no 
goblin of the sun” here; nor any toad that personi- 
fies Lust. 

Have a cigarette. 

Thanks. (Lights it). 


“And the dust thereof vanishes as smoke.” 


With all your imagination, why don’t you write 
verses? 


I have. I gave that up. 

But your painting? 

Jamais de la vie! 

Of course I saw you as you came in. 


(viciously) So you sent over that damned Jew? 
Not at all. 

Then you lie. 

He simply wanted to speak with Susan. 
(cynically) And not of Jacques Latour? 

I can’t blush; my complexion is too olive. 


Do you see those two girls at that table? 
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They are French. Chabat-danseuses, La Sauterelle 
and Margotte; des amies. 


Why do you look at me like that? 
For no special reason. 


Do go and speak with them, they are laughing 
across at you. 


I have not the slightest intention of doing so. 
Ah, they are just going out. 


(JOHN turns round, sees them near the 
door, and goes after them, into the street. 
ISAACS goes back to JUDITH and sits 
down.) 


(eagerly) Well, what news of Latour? 


Susan was queer; refused to say anything about 
him. 


(contemptuously) Confounded fool! 


(The JEW grins vacantly. She gets rid 
of him. Soon after ENTERS JEZEBEL, 
fabulously dressed; looks around nerv- 
ously; floats up to SUSAN) 


(obsequiously) What drink do you prefer, Madam? 


A glass of port. 


(who has returned to her former self) Quite ab- 
normal of you to turn up here. All the little world 
—don’t you see? has fixed eyes on you like mad. 


(agitated) I simply had to come. I am utterly 
distracted about Jacques Latour. I haven’t seen 
him for ten days. Never shall I forget his last 
night with me. 
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Port, madam. 


(lights a cigarette) It is almost impossible to tell 
you what he said to me. 


Well? 


This and that. “I have,” said he, twisting with 
cruel nerves, “a certain horror of passion, since I 
have known it, with all its ignominies.” Then, 
as he got up and walked up and down the room, 
I heard him mutter: “When one has enough money 
and one goes to dine with an old mistress, one 
forgets all.” 


I suppose he means you. 


(irritated) Certainly not. For one thing, never has 
he insulted me, not even in his most furious rages. 
But, you know, of course, that he is English on his 
mother’s side; and that he is still famous as a poet 
and a prose writer. Still he goes on living. Poor 
soul, how I pity him! 


(acidly) I don’t. 


Oh, that night, how he laughed, called himself Pan; 
no, not the demon, the wine-god. Then he imagined 
he was in hell; that the earth crumbled under him; 
he began to dance like the very devil. 


Drunk, I suppose? 


No, No! Obsessed by I know not what. He recited 
some of his new verses: on savage flowers, incense, 
sin, nakedness; that there is no such thing as 
shame; that only vice is ugly. He put one’s wits 
into a state of utter panic. Oh, if I might only 
burn with such fire as I saw in his ardent eyes! 


He never behaved to me like that. I think he rather 
hated me. 


(in an intense tone of voice) This is all I remem- 
ber of his Invocation: not written on me. 
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“Come to me with your lips of rosy fire, 

My bright delight, and whole soul’s desire; 
Come to me with your tangling hair aflame, 
And save me from this sanctity of shame. 
Give me your kisses: for her lips are white: 
They chill me; but your lips are my delight. 
The subtlety of love is in them, curled 
Voluptuously to embrace the world.” 


Then there was something of “starved speech”, 
“sterile lips.” 


That’s you, Jezebel. 


(without hearing) There were moments when I 
seemed to be unexistant for him: he to himself. 
He did sleep finally. I didn’t. I heard him mutter- 
ing some woman’s name, Jeanne. Then I slept. 
When I woke he had gone. 


Then I'll tell you the actual truth, to you only; 
that is, at least I think, he will be here near on 
midnight. 


(furious) You beast of a cat. Did he make an as- 
signation with you here? 


Why not? 
(starting) Ah! There’s Judith alone. 


(SHE goes across to her and sits down. 
THEY embrace across the table.) 


How lovely of you to come! And for him! We also, 
perhaps. 


No. I have never been here before. Jacques only 
told me ten nights ago that he haunted this tavern 
—infamous enough! I left my car at the corner of 
the next street. How I loathe that Susan! But we! 


Yes, we, and neither rivals. Something in our 
race, I imagine. How fearfully nervous you are: 
those eyes, those hands! 


I never could control myself properly, and now! 
(makes a gesture of despair.) 
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We have just simply to wait—and here. When I 
saw Jacques last—some while ago—he was utterly 
morbid; he had something on his conscience, or on 
his mind; on his imagination perhaps. He said 
certain detestable things to me. 


Such as what? 


“T see your villainy,” he said, sardonically. “You 
the Magdalen of this modern age, not the one that 
loved the Lord on his cross when He was nailed 
there by the infamy of the world; but, in the whole 
of your beauty, despoiled of all but the splendour 
of the flesh; your sad lips have lies on them. Your 
kisses are as Medusa’s; but your pointed nails 
lacerate me.” 


No. I am not astonished. I can’t understand why 
he won’t let me help him with my absurd wealth. 
It is almost impossible to conjecture how he goes 
on living. 


What he spends on drink he may not need to spend 
on women. 


Oh, but he went on, as if death itself were some- 
where in the room. “She never laughs,” he said, 
“She has no eternity; she had white beds for us 
to sleep on—of five white planks, fixed in by nails. 
We have been in the evil houses and she was there; 
she was where Satan gnawed souls in hell; and 
they played dice together.” 


(shivering) Is he on the very verge of insanity? 


(wrings her hands) Alas, perhaps, if one such as 
he, so sensitve, so strained beyond his own nature 
into something almost unnatural, is obsessed by 
death—or, Judith—by some crime that he has com- 
mitted? 


(her dark eyes glowing) A crime? Perhaps the 
spirit of perversity? I heard him say once, “Men 
die nightly in their beds, and the essence of crime 
is undivulged.” , 
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Too ghastly for reality. 


(ENTER DIVINE and JULIA, and sit 
down at a near table.) 


(To waiter) A neat brandy. 

Vermouth. 

I’ve just seen a fortune-teller. 

There’s something of a wild witch in you, Divine. 


She told me I shall see Judas in a pale star; she 
may have known I was amorous of the stars, and, 
that in the country they called me a child possessed 
by the devil. How detestable for me, to have to 
sleep in a room where one never sees the stars; 
and there’s no mysterious night. 


They don’t exist for me; London lights are enough, 
even along here. 


If one does sleep, that is; and often enough, with 
my entire repugnance to be contaminated, I get 
into furious rages. 


Do you expect anybody here to-night? 
I don’t know. 


Yet you were on the way here when we met by 
chance. 


Quite by chance. 


Look at those two gorgeous ladies near us. 


(startled) Ah! One is speaking of— 
Of whom? 
Oh, of a certain Frenchman. 


Well, I’m tired enough after walking hour after 
hour, as if one were imitating the rhythm of a 
quadrille. 
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(The room is nearly filled. One hears 
fragments of a general conversation) 


SEBASTIAN (to AGATHA) Do not be cruel; I have drunk 
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poison from your red lips; intoxicate me with more 
furious sensualities. 


I live by my sensations; by the excess of my senses; 
by too little of love, and no passion at all. Ah! The 
floor reels under me. 


(Enter JACQUES LATOUR) 


(He is tall and thin, with black curled hair 
and moustache; a fine nose, cynical com- 
pressed lips; two deep wrinkles on each 
cheek. In the depths of his eyes are seen 
the conflict of good and evil, evil predomi- 
nating, his gaze unshrinking. Erect in sta- 
ture, his face shows more distinction than 
beauty. He walks straight across the floor 
to the bar and orders an absinthe. 


All the eyes of the crowd turn in his direc- 
tion) 


There he is. 
Latour! 
Mon cher Jacques! 
Jacques at last! 
(after talking with the barmaid, turns round, 
drinks his absinthe, and says aloud:) There is 
more drunkeness in a book than in all the vine- 
yards of France. 

(Immense applause) 
Can reason visit us during intoxication? Can one 
see his destruction and have no power to stop it? 


No! All men deviate from reason, being unreason- 
ing animals. 
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(in a loud voice) Can any force oblige a man to 
raise his glass to his hand against his will. 


No, sir, not even the devil. At times he beats us 
at barter; but the odds are invariably with him: 
that is, two to one. 


SEBASTIAN (standing up, half reeling) Sir, there’s a thing 
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that’s Satan’s wine, that puffs up our vanity; but 
the fleshly woman is to be avoided, being marked 
by three stigmatas. 


(drinks) Explain! 


I forget; perhaps the world moves to and fro as 
a kind of Fair, and the Devil along with it. 


(in an inspired tone) Flesh of my flesh, bone of 
my bone, drink! For, one, is unsatiated; the other, 
being also one with us, helps us in dragging our 
legs to a tavern. To get rid of the present sensa- 
tion, drink! Wit after midnight. 


(SEBASTIAN has been thrust back into 
his chair by AGATHA.) 


When one gets disgusted with living, and can’t 
sleep at night, and is afraid, and thinks: what can 
one do? 


Don’t think. To think o’ nights is a failure; for 
then the blood in one isn’t quiet. 


(With a third Absinthe he goes across to 
SUSAN.) 


Susan, I am bored. Something lacking in one’s 
soul. And I (you don’t understand one word I say, 
that I know) I have mortgaged miserable morrows 
for nights of madness. 


(He suddenly sees JUDITH, and goes over 
to her. He whispers in her ear.) 


Judith, I might have gone mad, by eating my own 
heart. 
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On the contrary, you have just said the most 
splendid words you have ever uttered—here, at 
least. But why did you leave me as you did, that 
night of nights? 


I could not possibly say; some unreasoning reason 
perhaps. 


Don’t you see me, Jacques? 


By heaven and hell, you here! Here, of all places 
in the world the worst! 


Sit down. Let’s all three be more—much, much 
more—than mere friends! Come! 


(HE sits down. She orders two bottles of 
champagne) 


I have never made life an amusement, nor looked 
on while others played. Yet, if one plays, let one 
set an imaginary straw on the nose of an imagin- 
ary king. 


Your imagination flies high, beyond my reach. 
Out here are no young Babylonians of quality. 
Ca va sans dire. 


We are the quality. 
(THEY drink, clink glasses) 
How can one withdraw oneself from oneself? 


I ask one question: if one has eternity, will it be 
agreeable? Or beyond endurance? 


Alas! Those are fearful wanderings in the dragon- 
world, that send one with their music to one’s 
grave. Music, that is, out of the dragon’s mouths: 
heathenish, barbarous, inhuman. 


I ask again: Who can be a publican and not be a 
sinner? 


(laughing) Does that lead to a simple question of 
adultery? 
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(with intense excitement) There are reptiles 
enough, in all conscience, not only on the Nile’s 
banks, where Cleopatra was the epitome of her 
sex; but whose flesh is covered with gaudy attires: 
yet show, at times, glimpses of an unnatural pallor 
that disguises none of their gorgeous infamy. 


(HE hears DIVINE’S voice; turns round, 
gets up, goes over, bends over her, kisses 
her.) 


Good-night, Divine! 


(She seizes his hand and kisses it. He re- 
turns to his seat. The door is flung open. 
JOHN ENTERS again. Walks to and fro, 
shakes hands with some friends, sees the 
three, goes up, puts his hand on Jacques 
shoulder.) 


Sarshan! 
(JACQUES jumps up, upsets the cham- 
pagne, turns) 

Komalo gairo! 


(WAITER brings another bottle. The two 
sit down.) 


I haven’t seen you for ages. 


My dear fellow, I had forgotten your existence— 
after all my vagabonding—until that Susan men- 
tions your name. 


(still more excited, as they both drink) A solitary 
great man is worth the world! 


No flattery on either side, damn compliments! 
Judith and Jezebel, tell me, are love and rage the 
same passions? They are the same to me. 


All I can say is that the devil has quitted the 
theatre of life for that of another world. 


You quote Gautier. 


I cap your compliment, from Flaubert: “I breathe 
hard before the enormity of God!” 
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By the way, I was in Paris a month ago. I was 
sitting with Remy de Gourmont at the Cafe Vol- 
taire, off the Boule-Miche, and I’ll tell you rough- 
ly what he said. “You haven’t forgotten the Mor- 
gue?” said he, “Well here’s a strange story for 
you. I was at the Morgue when it still existed. 
There is in such places a kind of horrible attrac- 
tion: that uncontrollable desire of looking in the 
dead faces of those who were drowned; who lie 
there in such ungainly attitudes; the clothes hung 
over them, the tap of water running, the glass 
through which one sees; and the people who crowd 
in, girls who have an evil curiosity which brings 
them, and the worst of rogues. I saw a man there 
who was looking fixedly on the body of a young 
Don’t let irony come in after these stupendous 
paradoxes. What have you been painting? 


Gypsies, caravans, whores, coloured things, strange 
aspects, and my own sensations. 


(Looks at him) 


I’d awfully like to do a drawing of you just to show 
—you have something bizarre in your eyes—but I 
haven’t anything on me. Why not, then, here to- 
morrow night at the same hour? 


(staring at him, slowly) To-morrow night at the 
same hour. That’s Sinister, Manaua? Quion sabe? 
dead woman. He gloated over it, he discussed 
with the idlers the kind of death which had 
brought this body to the Morgue; he became in- 
dignant against those who pretended to recognise 
the traces of the blows of the knife, as he said to 
them (he who knew) that this person had been 
strangled. He showed the bluish marks occasioned 
by the pressure of the fingers. And, to my imagina- 
tion, he said to himself: “It is I who did this deed; 
it is I, and who can say it? Have I not a less 
affected air than these good people?” And he 
spoke of this face he spoke in a loud voice; when 
suddenly he felt his wrist seized by a powerful 
hand: he didn’t look back, he was annihilated. 
And the voice said to him: “Follow me!” He 
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knew he was lost. Now the “follow me” was for 
him a direct reply to his thought at which he had 
arrested himself in saying the words he had said 
to himself.” 


(in a state of panic) Why the devil do you shake 
me out of my wits—such as I possess—by an ob- 
session of that kind? I see three colours dancing 
before my eyes, tinted with corruption: yellow, 
red, green. There now, don’t you see, waves and 
lines of clear, formless colour, that might be 
shields or breastplates of pure gold, studded with 
small jewels in intricate patterns? 


(amazed) I see nothing. Yes, perhaps, vaguely, 
dragons puffing out their breasts straight in front 
of them like steam. 


(paler than death) But why did you speak of 
a knife? Too horrible altogether, as for one’s 
imagination (mine, such as it is) that shows me 
a thousand knives whirling in inextricable con- 
fusion. (gasps) God, why don’t they pierce my 
heart? 


(Tries to get up. JOHN pulls him down.) 
Be quiet, will you! 


There isn’t such a thing as being quiet. Don’t 
try to keep me down. 


(calmly) Let’s have a fight outside. 


No, no. Jacques, another glass of wine. 
(He drinks it; looks queerly at JOHN) 


‘Tis you are bizarre enough, with your wit, with 
your art. “But,” as has been said, “intoxication 
and stupidity and crime have a certain savour that 
can please one for several minutes.” 


Apropos, read me some of your verses. 


T’ll recite a sonnet I have just written. 
“There’s a divinity in intoxication 
That none divine save the intoxicated. 
Some by the spirit of wine are fascinated; 
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Others by perfume, sensual exhalation 

Of women’s scents and sins that spell damnation. 
A girl may have her future incarnated 

In mere de cafe, who her lover hated. 

Never a man drinks for his soul’s salvation. 


There is a demon in a line’s inversion, 
There’s a silenus in one’s form of thinking; 
One glass contains a scorpion, and that’s odd. 
Drink till one’s drunk: therein is no perversion 
Think as a monk, who had no end of drinking. 
Yet, after life and death, what else, but God? 


Splendid; full of sensuality, and a touch of belief. 
(sighs) If .I only could believe! 


In any case, Balzac (who knew everything) said 
finally: “One dare not assign limits to nervous 
force.” 


Give me the MS. 


Certainly. 


(Takes out a heap of his MS and letters 
and gives her the MS. SHE and JEZE- 
BEL read it. JOHN stoops down and 
picks up a letter JACQUES had let fall 
on the floor; looks at the signatures; 
opens his eyes wide; hands it to JAC- 
QUES.) 


I’m sorry. It’s from Jeanne. 


(JACQUES, trembling with nerves, takes 
it and tears it to pieces, furtively, under 
the table.) 


To change the subject as we are all getting—let 
me say almost abnormally intoxicated—I intend to 
quote for your edification, from memory one long 
sentence, splendid in sheer divination, that Baude- 
laire wrote on love: “It is incontestable that,— 
like these fugitive impressions so much the more 
striking as in their returns they are the more fugi- 
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tive, there often flows an exterior symptom, a kind 
of foreboding, such as a note of music, or a for- 
gotten perfume, which are themselves followed by 
an event similar to an event already known,—like 
those singular dreams that come to us in sleep,— 
there exists in intoxication not only the enchant- 
ments of dreams, but a series of reasonings, that 
have need for reproducing themselves, of the place 
where they had birth.” And he added, “A part 
of this which to-day makes our enjoyment, is what 
slew him.” 


(excitedly) I rather fail to follow this argument. 
As for me, one certain thing is: that drink can’t 
kill me, whatever else may. Still, as far as I can 
reason, there may be third creature, created by 
sensuality, wine, and by who knows what else? 


(To JEZEBEL. Aside) As for reasoning Jacques 
is losing entire control of even what remains of 
his reasoning power. 


(aside) If only we could get him away, there 
would be a saving of something. 


(Loud uproar, many people being dragged 
out; a confusion of tongues.) 


Quite nonsense; not the first, the last part of it. 
There is nothing original in trampling on a worm, 
if ce steps on it by hazard; an eagle is supremely 
original since he has splendour, strength, force of 
speed in his winged flight: and a bird that all but 
defies the sea. 


(speaking rapidly to the three) I have been damn- 
ably obsessed by an actual story which took place 
not long ago. A certain Baron Satwin (the name 
he used) had a mania for assisting, all over the 
world, at capital executions. His blood had got 
poisoned by his instincts of cruelty. In effect, he 
carried this mania to a point of such abnormal 
perfection that he surpassed the absurd, as per- 
sonified by Tiberius and Heliogabalus. He de- 
voured distances, even to have the nearest place 
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at the foot of the scaffold, where the criminal was 
executed. Now, there is something singularly hide- 
ous in this man’s fate: the particularity of 
his monomania. So, when deprived of what he 
imagined was his right, he certainly showed, alone 
in the midst of humanity, one of those souls es- 
caped from Hell. Surely, this unnatural thirst 
for men’s blood, this insanity in the desire of 
shedding it and beholding it; his mental aberra- 
tion, this inconceivable extravagance of an almost 
unheard of folly: all this, does it not give (in the 
mere simple relation of these horrible facts) all of 
you, as well as to me, a shiver down the back? 


(In his energy he smashes the wineglass, 
which is replaced.) 

(JUDITH and JEZEBEL are speechless 
with horror.) 


(with a curious mervous trembling in his voice) 
If I had seen this man, I should have asked my- 
self if it were possible, in my state of spirit and 
in my state of nerves, that I might not have, at 
that very instant, changed madness with him. 


(JACQUES bursts out laughing, stops 
suddenly. A sardonic smile crosses his lips. 
He sits back in his chair. After a silence, 
while the three remain breathless, he 
speaks again, more excitedly.) 


You three there: listen! What I have to tell you 
of was perhaps my last dream; or a nightmare of 
the soul. I was running: I felt a horrid desire to 
shriek; every sensation whirled over me with a 
succession of horrors. To have thought—as I was 
thinking—would have made me think I was lost; 
that one spoken word would have betrayed my 
secret. I ran with greater rapidity. The people 
followed me; I realised that all was over, my fate 
sealed; that my destiny had doomed me to this 
self accusation. Hands seized my throat. I reeled 
round, gasping, stifling, suffocated. I felt as if I 
had been twice dead; had been in hell, and re- 
turned twice to the earth. And then I spoke, with 
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gestures, definitely, defiantly, yet every word I 
uttered was like a hot iron burning all my fibres, 
and then before me I saw rise up, as if in judg- 
ment against me, a ghost: dead or living, I knew 
not. That woke me. 


(JUDITH and JEZEBEL are too horri- 
fied to speak) 


You are not even wakened. Don’t you know that 
fire rises in hell with a damned soul in its flames? 
That in a brothel we are in hell, and with what 
Satan names mad virgins? Don’t you know that 
wine can be poison, that damnation may be eternal? 
And, considering the fact that we four are here, 
utterly alone, as it were, and in questionable 
quarters. I have only to quote what a famous—an 
infamous woman—said in a drama, with a sort of 
furious imagination: “I have a mind,” said she, 
“you shall at once walk with those honest limbs 
into your grave.” 


No, No. I am awake! We’re not just now I think, 
in hell; but in a kind of brothel, I can’t describe. 


(General loud conversation; they remain 
silent. One overhears some of the words.) 


(more excitedly) Some one ties a stone round my 
neck, and for what reason? Why, there’s some 
serpentheaded wrong. There’s a wind that howls 
through void space; don’t curse it! only there is 
the devil that shows his hoof just where a rat 
gnaws in a granary. 


Jacques, do try to be reasonable. We’ve had enough 
of hallucination, enough of morbidity; there is too 
much danger in the air. I feel as if something— 
terrible, terrible—is just going to happen. 


Let’s all leave this accursed tavern; inhabited by 
who knows how many human devils? I forgot to 
say (she hesitates) that my car waits for me at 
the corner of the next street. 
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(in scorn) Your car? For us? Let seven devils 
drag me out of this place, if they dare to! 


You just keep quiet I’ll pay for the drinks; and, 
if you don’t care to come after that, there won’t 
be a fight, but you’ll go—with us—in these arms 
of mine. 


(Shakes his head) No: one moment, I have a con- 
fession to make. Apres cela, nous verrons. 


Bien. By the way, who said that intoxication is the 
negation of time? 


Don’t, don’t ask me: I can’t endure the mere 
thought of it. Well, Jeanne, who was my mistress, 
whom I somehow had the caprice of marrying (You 
know her, John; you don’t, Judith and Jezebel) ; 
as for Jeanne, the life I led, my irregular life, 
meant little enough to her (not that she was on the 
whole too regular); but there came exasperation 
after exasperation, crises of nerves; until she had 
become to me almost unendurable. Then came a 
time when she was utterly unendurable. So, for 
that reason I left her alone for ever so long; you 
don’t know enough of how I spent that time, 
Judith; it was neither atrocious nor damnable; it 
was a kind of self annihilation—that didn’t suc- 
ceed. Then I wrote to her, making an assignation 
in a certain lonely house, quite remote, isolated, 
where she was to come on a fixed night. She came; 
she was still as jolly as ever, quite fatigued, 
though; and, by God, how I loved her, how I hated 
her! We sat in the garden in the dark, on a seat 
under the window. I said to her: “The night is 
around us, stone walls, dim trees, the warm wind, 
a kind of ominous silence; and hear how our hearts 
beat, throb with all the fulness of life!” And we 
kissed and embraced madly, deliriously; our mouths 
were on fire; for one entire hour we were intox- 
icated. Then something stirred in me: a repulsion, 
an aversion, something more than hate: something 
that drove me to do a deed I had barely contem- 
plated. I said to her: “Jeanne, I have a sudden 
thirst. Do go and pick for me a fruit that hangs 
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on that bough yonder; you know the way; a few 
steps in the dark, that’s all.”” And she went. The 
moon was hidden. I rose up, breathed as an 
animal breathes. I uttered no word. I waited. I 
forgot even that I was breathing. Suddenly I 
heard a sound—a sound of something falling 
heavily—a cry—cry after cry. 


Is there a troll alive in this world that shall ever 
sell her soul? 


I forgot to say that near the end of the garden was 
an open cistern. I ran across, leaned over; I heard 
Jeanne’s voice, her cries, appealing, dreadful, 
human, heart-rending: she called me by my name. 
I said nothing: only, that I might eternally silence 
that condemning voice of hers, I picked up the 
paving-stones on the margin and I hurled them 
over her, as she lay at the bottom of the cistern. 
And that was two nights before this night, and I 
have no repentance, but an unquenchable thirst 
on the tongue. 


(shaking hands with him with exuberant vigour) 
That’s bloody fine! But who knows if the blood- 
hounds of justice will follow in your traces? 


(The door is flung open. ENTER several 
policemen, who look carefully around, as if 
uncertain of recognising the man they are 
after. JOHN turns round, sees them. TO 
LATOUR) 


For God’s sake escape; They are after you—don’t 
see you yet. Go up that staircase behind the bar— 
rush, man! I’ll keep them back if they catch sight 


of you. 


(LATOUR rises and passes around the 
bar; opens door at back, closes it behind 
him. JUDITH and JEZEBEL remain 
rooted with horror on their chairs, gasp- 
ing for breath. JOHN sees the men ad- 
vancing on him; rises up, stands in front 
of the bar, behind which LATOUR has 
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passed; draws his sharp Spanish knife; 
waits there eager for the fight. As some 
of the policemen continue advancing, one 
sees that the strongest of them has crept 
round behind the bar. He seizes JOHN’S 
collar. JOHN wrenches himself out of the 
grip; stabs at the policeman in front of 
him; just misses by a hair’s breadth; 1s 
seized by the rest of them; he struggles 
in vain. 

All the people are on foot, gazing in the 
one direction. 

The big policeman opens the door, and 
goes up the stairs. There is a long silence. 
One hears him hammering at the door up- 
stairs; it gives way with a crash. 


JOHN, JUDITH and JEZEBEL hear 
presently a heavy thud overhead, as if 
some solid thing had fallen. 


JOHN wrenches himself away and rushes 
upstairs. There is a longer silence. 


Finally, JOHN returns, his face dead- 
white with anguish, He goes up to 
JUDITH and JEZEBEL.) 


(speaking in a voice loud enough to be heard over 
the entire room) Just hanged himself. 


SONGS WRITTEN FOR THE 
ENTERTAINMENT OF 
MY LADY JOAN 


by 
FRANCIS PAGE 


Ming, master of a perverse fate, 
These two burdens yet must carry: 

There is some woman he cannot rape, 
There is another he cannot marry. 


And if you think he does not know 
What to do you’re wrong, by Harry! 

He marries the woman he cannot rape, 
And rapes the one he cannot marry! 


II. 


Pity the foolish hunter 
Who, when his prey appears, 
Fumbles about with his arrow, 
Vexing the prey to tears. 


I am that other hunter 
Wandering light of soul 

Arrow securely strained for 
Some trembling, pitiful goal. 


III. 


Pretty hands and pretty feet, 
Good for man to look upon, 

Are not equal in their sweet, 
Are not equal one to one. 
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When I see a pretty hand. 

I am not the one to strike it: 
At a pretty foot I stand 

Eager to produce one like it. 


IV. 


Have you noticed on the programmes 
Of our houses of amusement 

Prudent pleas that while we pleasure 
Not to fail to choose an exit? 


So I watch the gay performance 
Of our such resplendent women, 

And the warning notwithstanding 
I am thinking of an entrance. 
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F JEROSH whose name is 

always among the names 
of those mentioned as the first 
of the Zorns to appear with 
flaming hair in the brown hud- 
dled valley of the Stripa it is 
related that he. came unac- 
companied by man, woman or 
beast, and, without consulting 
anyone, settled in the late for- 
est wardens’ old house which 
the cholera had emptied out 
three years before. Pidlipitz 
was doing miracuously with- 
out a _ forest-warden; never- 
theless the then ruling land- 
owner, sent out, one at a time, 
several stout people of his 
service to take possession of 
the house and the sinecure, 
but they, having met Jerosh, 
returned to their master with 
astonished faces and wierd 
tales. “I reached the house in 
the morning,” related one, 
“and when I opened the door 
I saw, in the drift of light 
from the eastern window, not 
a man but a strange white 
creature with a square black 
horn in the middle of his fore- 
head quavering on his hind 
legs like a trained hound at a 
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fair.” “And I,” told another, 
“found him in the floundering 
twilight of a late afternoon. 
He looked a man by his sta- 
ture and by the outlines of his 
features, but I had no sooner 
greeted him than he began to 
sway backward and forward 
violently, pointing with his 
thumb to his mouth as a token 
of his inability to speak. What 
was to be done?” A third re- 
lated: “It was already night 
when I got there, and before 
the cottage in the light of a 
full moon this apparently 
human, outlandishly freakish 
creature was gesticulating as 
he skipped about and danced. 
I fled.” But his lordship, in- 
stead of taking fright, broke 
out into tremendous laughter, 
and held his very sides for 
laughter, for having, unlike his 
simple servants, seen some- 
thing of the world he knew the 
various interesting attitudes 
of a Jew at prayer. He gave 
Jerosh no further trouble. 

Ag Pidlipitz gradually grew 
to know Jerosh it nicknamed 
him ‘the fox.’ A  shrewder 
creature than Jerosh had cer- 
tainly never been known in the 
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valley of the Stripa. He would 
appear suddenly in his little 
white-wood fiacre ready to 
buy whatever Ivan had to sell: 
eggs, flax, corn, barley, ap- 
ples, grapes, figs, nuts. Al- 
ways careful to ask the price 
of a thing, Jerosh rarely paid 
more than half of what was 
asked, whereas at the fairs in 
Zloczow his goods fetched the 
highest prices. Pan Pietro 
himself eventually befriended 
him and became so dependent 
on him that he would neither 
buy nor sell thereafter with- 
out his counsel. It was not at 
all unusual to see them walk- 
ing side by side through the 
fields surrounding the manor- 
house, and it is a matter of re- 
cord that Jerosh was frequent- 
ly the Pon’s guest at table. 
How do we know? It is very 
simple. In the ancient manor- 
house of Pidlipitz there is still 
a cupboard marked with the 
simple legend Zhidovski which, 
roughly speaking, means Jew- 
ish. There is in this word an 
element of violence which may 
be attributed to the manor- 
house chef who was compelled 
to keep in that cup-board a 
set of kosher dishes for those 
occasions on which Jerosh 
dined with his master. Two 
things Jerosh did not share 
with the Pon: his pew at the 
church and the pleasures of 
the hunt. For the first no ex- 
planation is necessary. But 
once, when the master had 
been most importunate in his 
invitation to the hunt, Jerosh 


explained: “No, we Jews do 
not believe in hunting-parties. 
We each do our hunting alone. 
It is more fair to the beasts.” 

But in the master’s commer- 
cial enterprises, the disposal 
of his corn and wheat, the 
marketing of his swine and 
fruit, Jerosh joined enthusias- 
tically, so that money flowed 
continually into the little house 
in the woods. And, Jerosh con- 
tinued to live alone in the 
house of the forest warden till 
one day a little woman, her 
head half-hidden by a large 
head-kerchief, appeared in Pid- 
lipitz and asked the way to 
the house of Jerosh. Having 
been shown the way she walk- 
ed onward towards it, and she 
was never seen to pass through 
the village again. So scandal 
grew great in Pidlipitz, and 
people were heard asking loud- 
ly and in broad daylight by 
what right Jerosh took to him- 
self a mate without the reg- 
ular ceremony. And since Je- 
rosh did not deign to answer 
the charge, sentiment against 
him rolled up rapidly, and one 
day the vojt, accompanied by 
two men, one a Jew, the other 
a gentile, came to the house of 
Jerosh, and, opening the door, 
demanded that he send away 
the woman with whom he was 
living in an unholy alliance. 
As his reply Jerosh at first 
laughed softly at them, show- 
ing his long white fanglike 
teeth, but suddenly he took out 
of the drawer of his wooden 
table a yellow and ink-stained 
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document, and flourishing it 
before their eyes, cried: “As 
I live, and as ye are accused 
donkeys, Braaneh here is my 
wedded wife. You may read it 
if you have the cunning.” And 
the vojt and his companions 
both went away hanging their 
heads in shame, and one day, 
soon thereafter, the house of 
the Jew was found burnt to 
the ground and he had to 
wander away from the village 
in search of his bread, and 
another time they drew the 
body of the gentile out of a 
well into which he had mys- 
teriously fallen, and still later, 
when the affair was almost 
forgotten, the vojt was dragged 
out from the bottom of a 
manure-pie. It was noted that 
the fleshy parts of his head 
and chest had been eaten away 
by swine. 

Braaneh bore Jerosh two 
sons, Shalom and Rieven, who 
were sent to a_ rabbinical 
school in Lemberg where they 
remained till the sudden death 
of Jerosh by a bolt of lightning 
called them home. They had 
lived together peacefully for 
having had nothing to quarrel 
about, and when, after the 
burial, Braaneh showed them 
the mass of yellow gold that 
had been accumulated in a 
hole in the ground floor of the 
house, they would have divided 
it between them did not the 
sight of Braaneh’s wet eyes 
stay them. But after Braaneh’s 
death which came about soon, 
for her grief because of the 


death of Jerosh was too great 
for her to bear, they began to 
divide their heritage, one coin 
to each at one time, until they 
came to the last piece which 
was odd, belonging, according 
to the count, to both of them. 
“T will take it,” said Shalom, 
“because I am the eldest,” 
whereat Rieven rose and kick- 
ing his pile of gold towards 
his brother said: ‘You can 
have this too,” and so saying 
strode out. And Rieven was 
never again seen in the valley 
of the Stripa and there re- 
mains no account of his post- 
erity. 

And when his brother Rie- 
ven was gone Shalom aban- 
doned the little house in the 
woods. And Shalom built for 
himself a great stone house on 
a hilltop which commanded a 


full view of Nustscha the 
neighboring village. And to 
the head of the _ rabbinical 
school in Lemberg he sent 


word of his greatness and to 
all the squires in the neighbor- 
hood he sent word of his 
greatness, and the head of the 
school sent him his youngest 
daughter for wife and all the 
squires honored him with in- 
vitations to the hunt. And 
after a while his wife whose 
name was Geetel bore Shalom 
a son about whom there was 
for many years a mystery, for 
the most varied reports cir- 
culated through the hills con- 
cerning this man child. First 
rumour had _ it that the lad 
Shool was halt, then that he 
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was deaf, then that, like Roth- 
child’s daughter, he was half 
human, half swine, and even 
that he had two holes on each 
side of his head instead of 
ears. But not till Shool was 
eight years old did anyone see 
him outside of the house, for 
in that year Geetel his wife 
bore Shalom twin boys. And 
on a certain day Shalom walk- 
ed down the hillside leading by 


the hand his son Shool, and 
the peasants who witnessed 
their passing by from behind 
deeply entrenched hoes and 
plows murmured to  them- 
selves: Is this the halt, the 
deaf, the pig-head, the ear- 


less? Would that God grant us 
such misfortunes! And con- 
templatively driving their fur- 
rows deep into the earth the 
peasants reflected: this-lad is 
fair as the sun is fair. The 
lustre of his hair is golden 
outmatching our grain. He is 
very like an angel. 


But the peasants were in 
error. Shool’s hair was not 
golden but red, the flaming 


red of his grandfather Jerosh. 


The boy Shool was fair but 
frail, and it was because of 
this frailty that Shalom had 


hesitated to expose him. Never- 
theless he grew into tremend- 
ously robust manhood, till he 
resembled in outline one of 
those boars pictured on the 
rocks of the hillsides by legend- 
ary hands. And when Shalom 
died Shool buried him in a 
new plot of ground at the foot 
of the hill, and near the grave 


he erected a synagogue, and 
the place was thereafter known 
as the place of the Holy Rest. 
Now the children of Shalom 
were six: Shool the eldest, the 
twins Shimin and Laivi, fol- 
lowed by the sisters Esther, 
Rivki and Bashya. Shimin 
went to Krev and Laivi to 
Brod, while Shool remained to 
order the house of his father. 
And Shool married the only 
daughter of Nachman the vil- 
lage carpenter, and he had 
by her eight sons and two 
daughters. And the names of 
the sons were: Yankev, Aaron, 
Hersh-Baer, Rafooel, Yossel, 
Moishe, Aasik and Nachman. 
And the names of the daugh- 
ters were: Sooreh and Chaa- 
veh. And there was work and 
joy on both sides of the Stripa. 


1898 


NLY the tips of the red 

towers of the Manor House 
could be seen through the mist 
which had early that morning 
descended from the mountains 
to ruin a good day, to say noth- 
ing of a good day’s hunting. 
The roads, however, were 
frozen hard, and the aged 
Vojt groaned heavily as he 
made him slow way towards 
the great gate in response to 
the Count’s summary sum- 
muns. 


“Devil only knows what he’s 
up to now,” he grumbled to 
himself, slowly rubbing his 
raggedly mittened hands. “All 
summer he plagues me with 
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his orders: ‘Vanka, do this, 
Vanka, do that. Vanka collect 
the money due me from Vas- 
sily the herder, and tell Stepan 
to put a new roof on his barn 
because his cows. shivering 
with cold produce mashlienka 
instead of milk.’ Has any one 
heard of the likes of it? In 
winter at least one would ex- 
pect him to leave off—especial- 
ly in the hunting season, with 
so many squires to brag to. 
But he’s always brewing trou- 
ble for me, the beast!” 
Having reached the foot of 
the steep incline, the Vojt 
sought out a broad stone and 
sat down to rest himself. “We 
have certainly fallen on evil 
days,’ he continued to mutter 
to himself. “Whoever heard of 
the old Count calling on a vojt 
in such a peremptory manner! 
He treats me as if I were a 
subordinate in his own house- 
hold. Whatever I do for him 
is not sufficient. And the 
only thanks I get from him is 
the promise that I will not be 


discharged. The devil take 
him!” 
When the vojt, his broad 


flushed brow knitted, had fin- 
ally reached the Gate at the 
top of the hill, he was inform- 
ed by a servant in uniform 
that his lordship had not yet 
returned from the woods, and, 
ere he had time to utter a 
word in return, he was hus- 
tled without ceremony into the 
servants’ hall which, adjoining 
as it did, the kitchen wherein 
food for twenty five people 


was being cooked, was thick 
with steam and the smell of 
frying meats. 


The poor Vojt screwed up 
his face, sneezed and scraped 
the floor heavily with his 
boots, but, being unable to at- 
tract to himself any further 
attention, fell asleep or rather 
was overpowered into sleep by 
the sweat and steam of the 
neighboring kitchen. In this 
state he remained for several 
hours till another uniformed 
servant almost paralyzed him 
with pain by stumbling over 
him with his spurred boots. 
The vojt howled and the uni- 
formed servant stormed, for 
neither could see the other in 
the steamed atmosphere of the 
servants’ hall. 


“Who are you and what the 
devil are you doing here?” de- 
manded the uniformed servant. 


“Tm the vojt,’ stammered 
the old man trying in the 
tumult to caress the wounded 
foot. 

“So!”  contemptuously  ex- 
claimed the uniformed servant. 
“Since when hag a vojt the 
presumptuousness to fall asleep 
in the Manor House?” 


“Where would you have me 
wait for his lordship,” moan- 
ed the vojt, “in the pig-pen?” 


“No back talk,” growled the 
uniformed servant. “A lucky 
thing for you that I stumbled 
over you. The master has been 
expecting you this last half 
hour. Better hurry if you don’t 
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want to see a new vojt in 


Nustcha!” 

«yy CALLED you,” began his 
I lordship, sniffing as was 
his manner when interviewing 
a peasant, “I called you in the 
matter of Yoshke Zorn whose 
lease on the Inn expired sev- 
eral weeks ago. I want you to 
go to him and in my name ex- 


tend him a week’s notice in 
which to find himself other 
quarters.” 


“Hasn’t Yoshke asked for an 
extension?” inquired the vojt 
with amazement. 

“Naturally. But I let him 
know several months ago that 
I plan to convert the Inn into 
an annex of the Manor for 
such times as this when the 
Manor is not large enough to 
comfortably house my guests. 
Only out of consideration for 
the memory of his father who 
was my father’s friend do I 
extend him this extra week, 
for he should have vacated the 
premises long ago. If he 
doesn’t leave by the end of 
next week I may be compelled 
to send a gendarme, several 
gendarmes perhaps. I want 
you to put it to him forcefully. 
Let him know that I am deter- 
mined.” 

“But, your lordship,” pro- 
tested the vojt, “Lippe’s Inn is 
so much nearer to the Manor 
House, and such a nicer place. 
Perhaps—” 

“Have I called you here for 
advice!” thundered the Count 
impatiently. “Let Lippe alone. 


Why should I molest Lippe? 
He doesn’t bother me the least 
bit. Do you think I really want 
to use Zorn’s damned house? 
The truth is I wouldn’t even 
use it as a stable. Ever since 
the fire it hasn’t been worth 
a kreutzer. It’s Zorn himself 
I’m after. I must get rid of 
him once and for all time. Like 


a true son of his father he 
looks on the village as his 
rightful inheritance. There’s 


got to be an end to this. 
There’s only one head in this 
village,’ he added = signific- 
antly. 

“But what if Yoshke should 
get himself another house?” 
inquired the vojt tremulously. 

“Who is going to dare rent 
it to him?” countered the 
master cunningly. “And under- 
stand also,” he added, “that I 
am here to give orders, not to 
explain them. Go to Yoshke 
Zorn and tell him what I have 
told you. Put it to him force- 
fully, so that he’ll know that 
I’m in earnest. And the next 
time I call for you have the 
goodness to make a prompter 
and cleaner appearance. If 
you have no clean clothes to 
put on, at least bathe yourself. 
Go. My nostrils are offended 
by your filthy carcass.” 


“HE might at least have of- 

fered me a little gin,” 
mumbled the vojt to himself, 
pausing at the steep of the in- 
cline. It was dark night, and 
only the faint white spire of 
the church was visible over 
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the blue shadows of the em- 
bowered village. Vanka cros- 
sed himself. 

“Nothing to him,” he mut- 
tered, beginning the descent, 


“that I served his father for 
thirty years. There was a 
man. Never let me leave the 


house without a little some- 
thing for my throat—that was 
how he put it himself. Con- 
siderate man! Noble Count! 
Knew the difference between 
what should be done and what 
can be done! Put the Zorns 
out of Nustscha indeed! Even 
if Yoshke is the only one left, 
Tll wager there'll be some 
fight! Those Zorns are a hard 
tricky lot!” He paused _ to 
listen. 

Lippe was calling to him 
from the doorway of his inn. 
The vojt pondered. He didn’t 
like Lippe but Lippe’s gesture 
strongly resembled a _ free 
drink, and a drink is a drink 
no matter whom it comes from. 

“Bet I know where you’re 
going!” called out Lippe mali- 
ciously as he came up. 

The vojt’s face fell, he 
wasn’t going to be offered a 
drink after all. He was re- 
strained from going on only by 
a sudden peal of laughter from 
Lippe. “Laugh till you choke!” 
muttered Vanka and proceeded 
on his way. 

“Come back and tell me how 
Yoshke took it, and Ill sell 
you a drink at half price,” 
called Lippe after him. 

The vojt spat on the black- 
ened snow and _ walked on. 
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“Nor do I envy myself my 
part of the job,” he mumbled. 
“A good thing for me that 
I’ve kept on the good side of 
Yoshke these days or he might 
throw me out on my ear with- 
out ceremony for bringing 
him such cheerful news. These 
Zorns have fearful tempers. 
But Yoshke wont be too harsh 
with an old man who is also an 
old friend..Still..I wish our 
master had gone the way of 
his father. .” 


HE MESSAGE delivered, 
Yoshke (whose eyes had 
been fixed earnestly on Vanka 
as if it were Vanka, not the 
message, that interested him) 
turned to Channah and said in 
a calm even voice: “It’s a 
damp night, Channah, and the 
vojt has traveled far in com- 
ing to us. Give him some- 
thing.” 
Hesitantly the old man 
drank. Was he perhaps being 
poisoned? Was it natural that 


such evil tidings should be 
treated with such _ tender 
courtesy? His glass refilled, 


the old vojt drank with more 
alacrity, and his tongue was 
loosened in his head. “Tell you 
what,” he said setting down 
his glass, “I have an idea 
that if you, Yoshke, go to 
the Count himself, things could 
be changed. I am not telling 
you this officially, but our 
master needs many things 
more badly than your inn.” 

“IT know that well enough,” 
said Yoshke softly. 
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“Go to him,” continued the 


vojt, “but do not go to get 
angry. Nothing can _ be ac- 
complished with the Count 


that way. Go rather to hum- 
ble yourself before him. That’s 
really all our lord wants of 
you. If he could only for a 
moment feel sure that he is 
better and loftier than you he 
would feel infinitely better, 
and might be content to leave 
you and your inn alone.” 

“Thank you, Vanka. Shall I 
show you the road with my 
lantern?” 

“Don’t trouble yourself, my 
dear Yoshke!” the vojt cried 
out in fine fettle. “Don’t 
trouble yourself for a mo- 
ment”, he repeated and went 
out jubilantly. 

“Good-old Yoshke—he has 
his father’s heart!’’ mumbled 
Vanka to himself, as he tum- 
bled into his yellow hovel. “By 
Gar—but these Christ-haters 
certainly know good liquor!” 


HE VOJT out of the house, 

Channah spoke up. “There 
is truth in the vojt’s words, 
Yoshke. All the Count wants 
is to humble you.” 

“I wouldn’t mind that,” 
muttered Yoshke, “but—” 

Channah knew the pride of 
the Zorns. She said not a 
word. 

“But I would rather choke 
him!” added Yoshke softly. 
“He has a long white neck, the 
scoundrel, a neck made for 
choking.” 


There was a pause. Chan- 


nah spoke once more. “Is there 
anything else we can do?” 
Yoshke shrugged. ‘We can 
go to Zlosezow, like the rest of 
the family. They got along, 
we'll get along.” 
“At this time—with Dovidl 
so ill?” inquired Channah. 
Yoshke wilted, Channah had 
touched his weak spot. 
“Besides,” pursued Chan- 
nah,” this is certainly not the 
time to make a change. Why 
shouldn’t you be humble be- 
fore the Count? You’re only a 
poor innkeeper dependent on 
his bounty. The days when a 
Zorn could talk to a squire as 
to an equal are gone, Yoshke.” 
“It’s certainly not because 
the squires have become too 
good!” he exclaimed. “If at 
least he let me know the reason 
for this violent change in his 
attitude towards me! Were not 
my father and his father the 
best of friends, and did he not, 
on going off to Vienna, as he 
did for two months every year, 
practically leave the whole es- 
tate in my father’s charge?” 
“Tl tell you how,’ cried 
Channah, decided to speak her 
mind fully for once. “By daring 
to behave as though you were 
his equal. Do you think even his 
father did not burn with hat- 
red for your father because 
of that very thing? It was con- 
cealed, concealed even from 
himself, but the old Count had 
it in himself too, believe me. 
Don’t be a mule! What will it 
cost you to go to him and 
humble yourself?” 
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Yoshke shrugged. A minute 
later, drawing his great coat 
over himself, he was striding 
in the direction of the lighted 
hill. 


Slee COUNT was drowsing 
at the head of a table of 
convivial huntsmen when a 
servant informed him that 
Yoshke Zorn was asking to see 
him. 

“Damned impudence to dis- 
turb me in the midst of my 
dinner,” he growled, but, on 
second thought, seeing that 
most of his guests. either 
drowsed or were so occupied 
with one another that they 
would not miss him, he made 
jauntily for the large gloomy 
reception chamber. 


Yoshke, from the other side 
of the center table, told in a 
low husky voice how over- 
whelmed he had been to learn 
that his lordship was serious 
in his intention to attach the 
inn, in as much as there was 
not another house in the vil- 
lage to be had. 

The Count who had listened 
with rapt, sympathetic atten- 
tion, called loudly for a ser- 
vant and ordered him to bring 
wine. “White wine,” he modi- 
fied. “It isn’t often that a 
Zorn is to be seen these days 
at the Manor House. You 
know,” he added, turning back 
to Yoshke, “I like you, Yoshke. 
I like you and admire you. I 
admire all your family. I 
don’t know what it is about 


you I like best—but I drink to 
TGer 

“Thank you, your lordship,” 
murmured Yoshke. 


“Don’t thank me, Yoshke!” 
cried the Count inflamed and 
quivering. “You’re certainly a 
wonderful lot, you Zorns. Es- 
pecially that father of yours. 
What a man! And how is the 
rest of the family getting on 
in Zloezow?” 


“Well, well, your lordship,” 
replied Yoshke gulping down 
his glass and feeling that he 
was perhaps already accom- 
plishing his mission 

“But that father of yours,” 
resumed the noble souse, “you 


remember the story of the 
straws? Pour Yourself out 
another glass, Yoshke. The 


son of such a father has no 
reason to be bashful in the 
presence of a mere Count. 
When the widow Pyat Zentin 
was robbed, did he get con- 
fused? No. Just divided a lot 
of even straws among the men 
working on the road to Pidli- 
pitz and told them that by the 
time he took them back the 
guilty man’s straw would have 
grown an inch. And what do 
you think—one of the devils 
who handed back a straw had 
bitten it off a whole inch! 
Damned clever that, eh? That 
was your father. Why don’t 
you pour yourself out another 
glass?” 

“You are very kind your 
lordship,” said Yoshke calmly, 
“but I must think of getting 
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home. My son Dovidl is not so 
well these days.” 

His lordship 
drunkenly. “Oh, 
must go—” 

“Then,” ventured the inn- 
keeper from the doorway, “I 
may presume that you have 
granted my plea?” 

“What plea?” asked the 
Count with a show of innocent 
surprise. 

“For the renewal of my 
lease of the inn,” replied 
Yoshke with a sinking heart, 
for it suddenly became clear to 
him that he had been the butt 
of an evil jest. 

“Oh _ that,” said the Count. 
“That’s settled. I’d like to ac- 
commodate you, of course. But 
I have already told you that 
I need it. There are other 
houses in Nustscha.” 

“But no one will rent to me, 
your lordship.” 

The Count pretended aston- 
ishment. “Really? And why?” 

“T’ve been to everyone, your 
lordship. -Some of them refuse 
me outright. Others say they 
are afraid.” 

His lordship laughed coarse- 
ly. “Afraid? he eried:) “Of 
whom?” 

Yoshke abandoned his meek- 
ness, and, leaving the door, 
confronted his master. Looking 
straight into the eyes of the 
drunken noble he said tartly: 
“They are afraid of you, my 
lord.” 

“Of me?” cried his lordship, 
and laughed once more. The 
Count steadied himself on his 


shrugged 
well if you 


feet and addressed himself to 
Yoshke with such circular 
gesticulations that Yoshke 
feared he might fall down in 
the act. ‘“I—do they hint per- 
haps that I would interfere 
with them? See for yourself, 
friend Yoshke. Were I pre- 
sumtuous enough to interfere 
with my peasants would I not 
do what other squires are 
known to do? Take my neigh- 


bor in  Pidlipitz who exacts 
and receives the first night 
with every marriageable 


daughter born on his estate. 
Wouldn’t I enjoy that sort of 
thing too? Have you ever 
heard of the likes of this hap- 
pening in Nustscha? I believe 
in the civil rights of the 
peasants. I do. Look here, 
friend Yoshke. If I did not 
believe in the civil rights of 
the peasants, could I not say 


to them: “I command you to 
make room for my friend 
Yoshke?” 

The Count reared about, 
Yoshke knew that he was 
tricked. “Good night, your 


lordship,” he snapped and 
walked out with disgust. 

“Call any time you like. It’s 
a pleasure to talk to you, 
Yoshke,” cried the _ thick, 
drunken voice after him from 
the doorway. 


He was laughing at me all 

the time without my 
knowing it,” bitterly reflected 
Yoshke, making his way down 
into the valley. “He was 
laughing at me, the gay dog! 
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May the 
him!” 
Striding swiftly and silently 


yellow worms get 


down the hill path, Yoshke 
quickly arrived within the 
lighted circle of Lippe’s Inn 


where he thought he perceived, 
in one of the lighted window 
panes, the concentrated im- 
print of Lippe’s full ugly leer- 
ing face. 

Yoshke shook his head hu- 
morously in the black night, 
‘I will yet live to see you a 
woodchopper,’ Lippe had once 
said to him in a rage, and 
it was beginning to look as 
though Lippe, who drove his 
swine into people’s pastures on 
the Sabbath, was something of 


a prophet. 
Yoshke walked on, more 
slowly. “Of course I don’t 


have to remain in Nustscha,” 
he murmured to himself. “I 
can go to Zloczow where my 
fathers and my brothers went 
before me, they did well, so 
why shouldn’t I?” 

His pace, however slackened 
with the passion of his 
thoughts. “But what a trick 
it would be on the fates which 
have been playing so fast and 
loose with me,” he reflected, 
‘if Lippe Goy, Lippe whose 
mouth is like that of a swine, 
and whose body is like that of 
a boar, Lippe whose tongue 
has never known the touch of 
truth, what a trick on fate it 
would be if Lippe turned out 
to be a prophet!” 

Yoshke paused and laughed 
aloud. ‘“I’ll remain in Nust- 


scha,” he said to himself with 
new determination. ‘Reb Sha- 
lom the lumber merchant will 
gladly let me chop wood for 
him. And as for a house—I 
think I know where I can get 
one. And I must lose no time.” 


ASSILY was already 

sleeping when Yoshke ar- 
rived; grumblingly he returned 
from the door with the lantern 
to the center of the room, fol- 
lowed by Yoshke, and wonder- 
ing what the Jew wanted with 
him at such an_ unearthly 
hour. 

“Vassily,” said Yoshke brief- 
ly, “it’s two years since you 
borrowed sixty guldens from 
me, isn’t that so?” 

“True, Yoshke,”’ conceded 
Vassily. “But is this a time 
to come to remind me of it?” 

“TI have the note in my pouch 
with me,” said Yoshke briefly, 
and staring right through the 


herdsman. “I’m tired of wait- 
ing for the money. I want it 
now.” 


Vassily was dazed “Right 
now?” he repeated. 

“Yes,” replied Yoshke firm- 
ly. “Tonight.” 

Vassily widened his mouth 
in despair. “You can’t mean 
it, Yoshke,’ he pleaded. “You 
know well enough that I 
haven’t got it.” 

“IT only know that I must 
have it tonight, Vassily. I’m 
getting out of Nustscha to- 
morrow, and I must have the 
money. The note is long over- 
due.” 
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“But you must give me 


time,” pleaded Vassily. “To- 
morrow I can go to the 
Count—” 


“T can’t wait till tomorrow,” 
said Yoshke grimly. ‘“You’ve 
had two years in which to go 
to the Count. I have waited 
long enough.” 

“What can have suddenly 
come over you?” cried Vassily, 
tears rolling down his old 
withered cheeks. “Since you 
have waited two years surely 
you can wait another day? 
You aren’t going to murder me 
just because I  haven’t got 
sixty guldens handy. Whoever 
knew even a wealthy peasant 
to carry so much money on 
his person at one time?” 


“Nevertheless,” repeated 
Yoshke ~relentlessly, ‘you’re 
going to get me my money to- 
night.” 


The herdsman was now in a 
panic. “Really, Yoshke, you 
frighten me!” he pleaded. “I 
have never known you to be 
like this. If you really think 
I’ve got the money on me but 
will not give it to you, search 
the house, search me. I pro- 
mise to keep nothing out of 
your sight. Here are all my 
keys. That should convince 
you of my sincerity. If you 
find anything that looks like 
good security for your money, 
take it away with you I say. 
But don’t glower at me like 
that. I can’t stand it.” 

“JT only want my money,” 
said Yoshke. 

“TI am telling you that I 


haven’t got it. Tomorrow I 
will go to the Count—” 
“Didn’t you go to the Count 


for the sixty guldens before 
you came to me?” demanded 
Yoshke. 


Vassily nodded sheepishly. 

“And he refused you, didn’t 
he? Answer me!” thundered 
Yoshke. 

“Yes, he refused,” mumbled 
Vassily. 

“And why should he give it 
to you now when he knows 
that you failed to return your 
loan to me, eh? Or do you 
think he’s become soft-head- 
ed?” 

There was a fearful pause. 

“I am leaving the inn to- 
morrow,” resumed  Yoshke, 
“and I shall come here directly 
with my family. We will stay 
here till you get the sixty 
guldens to pay me, under- 
stand?” 

Vassily finally understood. 
This was the real purpose of 
Yoshke’s visit. “I—I can’t let 
you do that,” he gasped. 

“Why not?” demanded 
Yoshke, 

Vassily hesitated, finally he 
spoke in a low tone of voice, 
“It would  displease the 
Count,” he said. 

“IT know!” eried Yoshke. 
“Do you forget, Vassily, that 
but for my father’s inter- 
ference in your behalf in the 
case of the robbing of the 
widow Pyat Zentin you might 
still be serving your sen- 
tence?” 

Vassily was silent. 
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“What reason, tell me,” in- 
sisted Yoshke, “have you to go 
out of your way to please the 
Count in order to displease 
me?” 

“Still, he’s 
bled Vassily. 

“Never mind who’s master,” 
interrupted Yoshke angrily. 
“See to it that your things are 
in the attic by tomorrow after- 
noon when I arrive here with 
my family or it'll go hard with 
you.” 

“T’ll appeal to the Count for 
a gendarme,” cried the old 
herdsman after him excitedly 
from the doorway. 

“Appeal to the emperor for 
a battalion,’ Yoshke cried 
back. “You'll need it.” 


master,” mum- 


HINGS WERE picked up 

from the floor, packed to- 
gether with other things, and 
carried out in bundles to the 
wagon which grew perpendi- 
cularly outside of the inn. 
Dovidl observed, fascinated, 
how slowly, fatefully, the floor 
of the house was being cleared 
till it was as empty as the 
garden in November. 

The child stood on the 
wooden table, his feverish head 
pressed against the cold 
window through which the 
fields had once seemed to him 
like another vaster bed, and 
the trees just great rough bed- 
posts. That was remembering 
far back. Dovidl remembered 
very far back, even to the time 
when, only an infant of one, 
his mother had left him wrap- 


ped up in some blankets in a 
corner of that very room 
which hummed with the voices 
of peasants clinking glasses at 
the bar. Suddenly his eyes 
had caught sight of a blood 
red serpent dragging his 
slender length over the floor 


towards him. He had cried 
out. Punka’s great boot rose 
and fell, and three was no 
serpent. 


“Sit down, Dovidl,’’ warned 
his mother in passing. “The 
cold window-pane will only 
raise your fever.” 

He drew his head away from 
the window and felt it. It was 
dry and hot. He looked about 
him. The room which had 
been so cozy was becoming 
barer and uglier. As though 
to provide a contrast he re- 
membered the Sabbath morn- 
ing when his father, returned 
from the synagogue, took them 
to look over a newly acquired 
nutgrove. Those were the days 
of their prosperity. The air 
was calm and green and 
Dovidl’s eyes climbed to the 
blue tips of the tall slim trees. 
They could not have been there 
more than ten minutes, for it 
was before the Sabbath meal, 
a time which usually found 
Yoshke mighty with hunger. 
But the profound calculative- 
ness of his father as he con- 
templated the grove, the whim- 
sical curiosity of his mother 
as she picked up a fallen leaf 
and examined its strange pat- 
tern, and the immobile peace- 
fulness of the Sabbath, were 
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now shaking him with their 
beauty. 

A whole life is being broken 
up, he said to himself, as the 
last pieces of furniture were 
carried into the wagon outside. 
It doesn’t matter, he muttered, 
as his father strapped him 
against a trunk alongside of 
his sister Rivkeh. Nothing 
matters, he moaned to himself 
in a broken whisper. 


T WAS a tremendous load 

for any horse and Yoshke’s 
mare was old and weary. The 
first movement of the wheels 
was so slow in coming, that it 
seemed as if she might drop 
down with exhaustion. But 
the wheels did finally turn and 
their migration had begun. 

The air was cold and damp, 
but Dovidl was so uncomfort- 
ably warm that he closed his 
eyes out of very weariness. 
A fire was burning in his 
head, and as the flames licked 
the inner walls of his mind he 
preceived in its midst a house 
around which familiar people 
were running frantically as if 
pleading with the flames. He 
recognized in the house the old 
Inn that had gone up in smoke. 
There it was with its noble 
white walls and gentle facade. 
Only that through the long 
glancing windows and _ the 
gabled roof red tongues like 
so many enormous snakes were 
darting in and out. An old 
man was rescuing a child by 
bearing it in his tremendous 
arms through the flaming 


doorway. The old giant was 
his grandfather Nachman. 
He himself was the child. The 
fire blazed and burned as the 
people continued their mad 
dance about it. But slowly, 
fumblingly, it died out, vanish- 
ed, and in place of the old inn 
stood the shanty—or rather 
shelter, for it was nothing bet- 
ter, nothing worse—which they 
were now abandoning In this 
hotise a man was pacing back 
and forth like a caged animal. 
Occasionally he would go out 
and peer about in the garden 
as if searching for some trace 
of the incendiary, but always 
he returned to the house baf- 
fled and sorry. It was his 
father—but what a changed 
man! Animal more than man, 
or rather some animal which 
had got into the man was 
mastering him. Days came 
and went in the accumulating 
melancholy of desperation. 
And then it happened that 
they were all seated about the 
Sabbath table, his father, his 
mother, Rivkeh and _ himself, 
when. suddenly his father rose 
and kicking the window into 
the garden with one thrust of 
his foot leaped through it into 
the garden and over the fence 
where they found him a few 
minutes later holding Lippe 
Goy by the throat. Lippe stood 
shuddering pitifully while they 
tried in vain to wrest away 
the choking hands, for the 
arms of Yoshke were steel 
bars which could not be bent. 
Only when the blood suddenly 
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began to ooze from Lippe’s 
mouth and ears, the terrible 
arms relaxed and the body of 
Lippe fell limp on the brown 
loam, and they all returned to 
the Sabbath table, no one say- 
ing a word. And after that 
the beast which had possessed 
his father seemed to be sated, 
and his father calmed down, 
and he did not any longer pace 
backward and forward through 
the house, nor did he ever 
again search in the garden. 


HE WHOLE world sud- 

denly swayed uncertainly. 
Dovid! opened his eyes on a 
curious scene. 


The wagon containing their 
goods had stopped at the foot 
of a lean brown hill capped 
askew by a charred wooden 
house with mournful windows. 
On the bank of the stream that 
flowed by the hill stood a 
gendarme, musket flung over 


his shoulder in an attitude of 
defiance as his father who 


had climbed painfully down 
the wagon was approaching 
him. 


“Halt!” cried the gendarme, 
cocking his musket. But the 
body of Yoshke suddenly flew 
trough the air and in one 
miraculous moment he was 
triumphantly holding up the 


captured gun. He looked at 
the gendarme, from the 
gendarme to the hilltop, and 


from the hilltop back to the 
gendarme, and laughed. He 
laughed loudly and long that 
old laugh of Jerosh, broke 
the musket into two halves on 
his knee and seizing the gen- 
darme by the collar set him 
bodily into the stream below. 
Then, lifting the enormous 
trunk to which Dovidl was 
strapped, he flung it over his 
shoulder and, still laughing, 
ran with it uphill to the house. 
Dovidl closed his eyes again. 


A NEW UNNAMED WORK 


By JAMES JOYCE 


ER untitled memorial to 
the All highest has gone 


by many names at  dis- 
jointed times. Thus we hear 
of Rebus de Hibernicus, The 


Crazier Letters Groans of a 
Britoness, An Apology for a 
Big (the noun Husband is 
probably understood), Ought 
We To Visit Him? Cock in the 
Pot for Father, Placeat ves- 
trae, The Following Fork, 
Measly Ventures of Two Lice 
and the Fall of Fruit, First 
and Last Only True Account 
all about the Honorary Mr. 
Earwicker, L. S. D. and the 
Snake by a Woman of the 
World who can only tell Naked 
Truths about a Dear Man and 
all his Conspirators and a Pair 
of Sloppy Slutts plainly show- 
ing all the Unmentionability 
falsely accusing about the Red- 
coats. 

The proteiform graph itself 
igs a polyhedron of scripture. 
There was a time when naif 
alphabetters would have writ- 
ten it down the tracing of a 
purely delliquescent recidivist, 
possibly ambidextrous, snub- 
nosed probably and presenting 
a strangely profound rain- 
bowl in his (or her) occiput. 
Closer inspection of the bor- 
dereau would reveal a multi- 
plicity of personalities inflect- 
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ed on the document and some 
prevision of virtual crime or 
crimes might be made by any- 
one unwary enough before any 
suitable occasion for it or them 
had so far managed to happen 
along. In fact, under the close 
eyes of the inspectors the 
traits featuring the chiaros 
curo coalesce, their contrari- 
ties eliminated, in one stable 
somebody similarly as by the 
providential warring of heart- 
breaker with housebreaker and 
of dram-drinker against free- 
thinker our social something 
bowls along bumpily, experi- 
encing a _ jolting series of 
prearranged disappointments, 
down the long lane of genera- 
tions, more generations and 
still more generations. 

Say, who in hell wrote the 
durn thing anyhow? Erect, 
beseated, ahorseback, against 
a partywall, below zero, by the 
use of quill or style, with tur- 
bid or pellucid mind, accom- 
panied or the reverse by has- 
tication, interrupted by visit 
of person to scribe or of scribe 
to person, rained upon or 
blown around, by a rightdown 
regular soil by a too pained 
whittlewit laden with the loot 
of learning. 

Now, patience; and remem- 
ber patience is the great thing, 
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and above all things else we 
must avoid anything like being 
or becoming out of patience. 
A good plan used by worried 
business folk is just to think 
of all the sinking fund of 
patience possessed in their 
conjoint names by both broth- 
ers Bruce with whom is in- 
corporated their Scotch spider. 
If after years upon years of 
delving in ditches dark one 
tubthumper more than others 
has got up for the purpose of 
reassuring us that our great 
ascendant was properly speak- 
ing three syllables less than 
lis own surname (yes less!), 
that the ear of Earwicker a- 
foretime was the trade mark 
of a broadcaster with wicker 
local cant for an ace’s patent 
then as to this radiooscillating 
epiepistle to which we must 
ceaselessly return whereabouts 
exactly at present is that 
bright soandso to slip us the 
dinkum oil? 


Naysayers we know. To con- 
clude purely negatively from the 
positive absence of political odia 
and monetary requests that its 
page cannot ever have been a 
penproduct of a man or woman 
of that period or those parts is 
only one more unlookedfor con- 
clusion leaped at, being tant- 
amount to inferring from the 
nonpresence of inverted commas 
(sometime called quotation 
marks) on any page that its 
author was always constitution- 
ally incapable of misappropri- 
ating the spoken words of others. 


Has any fellow, it might with 
some dull evening quietly be hin- 
ted—has any usual sort of or- 
dinary fellow ever look suffici- 
ently long at a quite everyday- 
looking stamped addressed enve- 
lope? Admittedly it is an outer 
husk: its face is its fortune: it 
exhibits only the civil or military 
clothing of whatever passionpal- 
lid nudity or  plaguepurple 
nakedness may happen to tuck 
itself under its flap. Yet to con- 
centrate solely on the literal 
sense of even the psychological 
content of any document to the 
sore neglect of the enveloping 
facts themselves circumstantiat- 
ing it is just as hurtful to sound 
sense (and let it be added to the 
truest taste) as were some fel- 
low in the act of perhaps getting 
an intro from another fellow 
turning out to be a friend in 
need of his, say, to a lady of the 
latter’s acquaintance straight- 
way to run off and vision her 
plump and plain in her natural 
altogether, preferring to close 
his eyes to the fact she was, af- 
ter all, wearing for the time be- 
ing some definite articles of 
clothing, inharmonious, a capti- 
ous critic might describe them 
as, or not strictly necessary or 
a trifle irritating here and there, 
but for all that suddenly full of 
local colour and personal per- 
fume and suggestive, too, of so 
much more and capable of being 
stretched, filled out, if need or 
wish were, of having their sur- 
prisingly little coincidental parts 
separated for better survey by 
the deft hand of an expert. Who 
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in his heart doubts either that 
the facts of feminine clothing 
are there all the time or that the 
feminine fiction, stranger than 
the facts, is there also at the 
same time or that little to the 
rere? Or that one may be sep- 
arated from the other? Or that 
both may then be contemplated 
simultaneously? Or that each 
may be taken up and considered 
in turn apart from the other? 

Here let a few facts speak in 
their own favour. That stern 
chuckler, Mayhappy Mayhapnot, 
once said and repeated that Lu- 
calizod was the one place in the 
world where the possible was 
the improbable and the improb- 
able the inevitable. If the pro- 
verbial bishop of our holy and 
undivided hit his two nails on 
the head we are in for a se- 
quentiality of improbable pos- 
sibles though possibly nobody 
after having grubbed at his sub- 
ject probably in Aristotle will go 
out of his way to applaud him 
on the back of his remark for 
utterly impossible as are all 
these here events they are prob- 
ably as like those which may 
have taken place as any others 
which never took place at all or 
are ever likely to be. 

About that original hen. Mid- 
winter was in the offing when 
an ice-clad shiverer, merest of 
bantlings, observed a cold fowl 
behaviourising strangely on that 
fatal midden (dump for short) 
afterwards changed into the 
orangery when in the course of 
deeper demolition unexpectedly 
it threw up a few spontaneous 


fragments of orangepeel the 
last remains of an outdoor meal 
by some unknown sunseeker il- 
lico way back in his mistridden 
past. What child but chippy 
little Kevin in the desponding 
surrounding of such gneezing 
cold would ever have picked up 
a motive for future saintity by 
euchring the finding of the Ar- 
dagh chalice by another holy in- 
nocent whilst trying with pious 
clamour to wheedle Tipperary 
potatoes out of the seasand in 
sight of the scene of the mass- 
acre of most of the Jacobiters. 
The bird in the case was the 
hen of the Dorans and what she 
was scratching at looked for all 
this world like a goodishsized 
sheet of letterpaper originating 
from Boston (Mass.) of the last 
of the first to Dear and it pro- 
ceeded to mention Maggy well 
and all at home’s health well 
with a lovely face of some born 
gentleman with a beautiful pres- 
ent of cakes for dear thank you 
with grand funferall of poor 
Father Michael don’t forget un- 
to life’s of Muggy wel! how are 
you Maggy & hopes soon to hear 
well & must now close it with 
fondest with four crosskisses pee 
ess from affectionate largelook- 
ing stain of tea. The stain, and 
that a teastain, marked it off 
on the spur of the moment as a 
genuine relique of ancient 
Irish pottery of that pleasingly 
languishing class known as hur- 
ry-me-off-from Queenstown. 

Why then how? 

Well, almost any photoist 
worth his chemicals will tell 
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anyone asking him at home that 
if a negative of a horse happens 
to melt enough during drying, 
well, what you do get is, well, a 
positively grotesque distortion 
of all sorts of horse values and 
masses of horse. Well, this freely 
is what must have occurred to 
our missive unfilthed by the 
sagacity of a slanteyed hen. 
Heated residence in the heart 
of the orangeflavoured mud- 
mound had partly obliterated 
the negative to start with, 
causing some features palpably 
nearer the reader to be swollen 
up most grossly while the far- 
ther back we manage to wiggle 
the more we need the loan of a 
lens too see as much as the hen 
saw. 

Lead, Kindly fowl! They al- 
ways did: ask the ages. What 
bird has done yesterday man 
may do next year, be it fly, be it 
moult, be it hatch, be it agree- 
ment in the nest. For her so- 
cioscientific sense is sound as a 
bell, sir, her volucrine automu- 
tativeness right on normalcy: 
she knows, she just feels she was 
kind of born to lay and love 
eges (trust her to propagate the 
species and hoosh her fluffballs 
safe through din and danger!) 
lastly but mostly, in her genesic 
field it is all game and no gam- 
mon, she is ladylike in every- 
thing she does and plays the 
gentleman’s part every time. 
Let us auspice it! Yes, be- 
fore all this has time to 
the end the golden age must re- 
turn with its vengeance. Man 
will become dirigible, age will 


be rejuvenated, woman with her 
ridiculous white burden will 
reach by one step sublime in- 
cubation, the manewanting hu- 
man lioness with her dishorned 
discipular manram will lie down 
together publicly flank upon 
fleece. No, assuredly, they are 
not justified, those gloompour- 
ers who grouse that letters have 
never been quite their old selves 
again since that weird weekday 
in bleak Janiveer when, to the 
shock of both, Biddy Doran 
looked at literature. 

Let us now, if perfectly con- 
venient, talk straight turkey as 
man to man for while the ear 
may sometimes be inclined to be- 
lieve others the eye finds it 
devilish hard now and again 
even to believe itself. Drawing 
nearer to take our slant at it 
(since after all it has met with 
misfortune while all under- 
ground), let us see all there may 
remain to be seen. One can- 
not help noticing that rather 
than half of the lines run north- 
south while the others go west- 
east for tiny tot through it looks 
alongside other incunabula it has 
its cardinal points for all that. 
These ruled barriers along which 
the traced words run, march, 
halt, walk, stumble at doubtful 
points, stumble up again in com- 
parative safety seem to have 
been drawn first of all in a pret- 
ty checker with lampblack and 
blackthorn. 

Such crossing is antechristian, 
of course, but the use of home- 
born Shillelagh as an aid to cal- 
ligraphy shows a distinct ad- 
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vance from savagery to barbar- 
ism. It is seriously believed by 
some that the intention may have 
been geodetic, or, in the view of 
the cannier, domestic econom- 
ical. Another point, in addition 
to the original sand, pounce pow- 
der, drunkard paper or soft rag 
used it has acquired accretions 
of terricious matter whilstoiter- 
ing in the page, You have your 
cup terminal is a cosy little 
study all to itself and its import- 
ance in establishing the identi- 
ties in the writer complexus (for 
if the hand was one, the minds 
of active and agitated were more 
than so) will be best appreciated 
by never forgetting that both 
before and after the battle of the 
Boyne it was a habit not to sign 
letters always. The end? Say it 
with missiles then and thus ara- 
besque the page. You have your 
cup of scolding Souchong, your 
taper’s waxen drop, your cat’s- 
paw, the clove or coffinnail you 
chewed or champed as you word- 
ed it, your lark in clear air. So 
why, pray, sign anything as 
long as every word, letter, pen- 
stroke, space is a perfect sig- 
nature of its own? A true friend 
is known much more easily, and 
better into the bargain, by his 
personal touch, habits of full or 
undress, movements, response to 
appeals for charity than by his 
footwear, say. And, speaking an- 
ent Tiberias and other incestu- 
ish salacities among gerontho- 
phils, a word of warning about 
the tenderloined passion hinted 
at. Some soft-nosed peruser 
might mayhem take it up erogen- 


ously as the perfectly usual case 
of spoons, heroine in dinky pinks 
deliberatively summersaulting 
off her bisexycle, at the foot of 
hero’s usual soutane suit who 
picks her up as gingerly as any 
woman would to feel whereupon 
the virgin was most hurt and 
nicely asking have you been 
chaste, my child? be who, father? 
and so wider but we grisly old 
psychoes who have done our un- 
smiling bit on alices in the pen- 
umbra of the procuring room 
could (did we care to sell our 
feebought silence in camera) tell 
our very moistnostrilled one that 
futher in such vigrated contexts 
is not always that undemon- 
strated relative (often held up 
to our contumacy) who settles 
our hashbill for us and what an 
innocent allabroad’s adverb such 
as Michael looks like can be 
suggestive of under the pudend- 
ascope and, finally, what a 
nueresthene nympholept endo- 
crine-pineal typus, of inverted 
parentage with a prepossessing 
drauma present in her past and 
a priapic urge for congress with 
agnates before cognates funda- 
mentally is feeling for under her 
lubricitous meiosis when she 
refers with liking to some feeler 
she fancie’s face. And Mm. We 
could. Yes. But, Est modest in 
verbos. For if the lingo gasped 
between kicksheets were to be 
preached from the mouths of 
divines and physicians and ad- 
vocates where would their pract- 
ise be or where the human race 
itself were the sesquipedalia of 
the panepistemion, grunted and 
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gromwelled over country stiles, 
down dark lanes or, when all 
fruit fails, under some sacking 
left on a cart. 

Now while we in our wee free 
state may have our irremovable 
doubts as to the whole sense of 
the lot, interpretait of any 
phrase in the whole, the meaning 
of every word of a phrase so far 
deciphered out of it, however un- 
fettered our Irish daily indepen- 
dence, we must vaunt no idle 
dubiosity as to its genuine au- 
thorship and holusbolus authori- 
tativeness. On the face of it and 
to your rough mind the affair 
is a thing once for all done and 
there you are somewhere and 
finished in a certain time be it a 
day or a year or even supposing 
it should eventually turn out to 
be a serial number of goodness 
gracious alone knows how many 
days or years. Anyhow somehow 
and somewhere somebody men- 
tioned by name in his telephone 
directory wrote it, wrote it all, 
wrote it all down, and there you 
are, full, stop. O, undoubtedly 
yes, but one who deeper thinks 
will always bear in his mind 
that this downright there you 
are and there it is is only all in 
his eye. Why? 

Because, if it goes to, then 
every person place and thing 
anyway connected with’ it was 
moving and changing every part 
of the time: the travelling ink- 
horn (possible pot), the hare and 
turtle pen and paper, the con- 
tually more and less intermisun- 
derstanding minds of the anti- 
colloborators, the as time went 


on as it will variously inflected, 
differently pronounced, other- 
wise spelled, changeably meaning 
vocable scriptsigns. No, it is 
not a miseffectual riot of blots 
and blurs and plots and balls 
and hoops and wriggles and 
juxtaposed jottings linked by 
spurts of speed: it only looks as 
like it as damn it; and, sure, 
we ought really to rest thankful 
that we have even a written on 
with dried ink scrap of paper 
at all to show for ourselves af- 
ter all it has gone through and 
by all means cling to it as with 
drowning hands, hoping against 
hope all the while that things 
will begin to clear up a bit one 
way or another within the next 
quarter of an hour and be hang- 
ed to them as ten to one they will 
do too as they ought to cate- 
gorically as, strictly between 
ourselves, this will never do. 
For who that scrutinising mar- 
vels at those indignant whiploop- 
lashes; those so prudently bolted 
or blocked rounds; the touching 
reminiscense of an incomplete 
trail or dropped final; a round 
thousand whirligig  glorioles, 
prefaced by (alas!) now illegible 
airy plumeflights, all tiberiously 
ambiembellishing the initials 
majusce of Earwicker: the meant 
to be baffling chrismon trili- 
thon sign W, called Hee which 
moved contrawatchwise, repres- 
ents his title in sigla as the 
smaller, called alp or dalta, 
stands for or  tautologically 
stands beside the consort: the 
steady monology of the interiors, 
and pardonable confusion for 
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which some blame the cudgel 
and more blame the soot but 
thanks to which the pees with 
their caps awry are quite as 
often as not taken for kews with 
their tails in their months; the 
curt witty dashes never quite 
right at the truth letter; the 
sudden spluttered petulance of 
some capitalised middle; a word 
as cunningly hidden in its maze 
of confused drapery as a field- 
mouse in a nest of coloured rib- 
bons: that absurdly bullsfooted 
bee declaring with an even 
plainer dummpshow than does 
the mute commer with us how 
hard a thing it is to mpe mporn 
a gentleman: and look at this 
preponominal funferal, engrav- 
ed and retouched and edgewiped 
and puddenpadded very like a 
whale’s egg farced with pem- 
mican as were it sentenced to be 
nuzzled over a full million times 
for ever and a night till his nod- 
dle sink or swim by that ideal 
reader suffering from an ideal 
insomnia: all those red raddled 
obeli cayennepeppercast over 
the text, calling unnecessary at- 
tention to errors, omissions, re- 
petitons and misalignments: 
that (probably local or personal) 
variant maggers for the more 
generally accepted majesty 
which is but a trifle and yet 
may quietly amuse: those super- 
cillious looking Greek ees awk- 
wardlike perched there and here 
out of date like sick owls hawked 
back to Athens: and the jees too 
jesuitically formed at first but 
afterwards genuflected towards 
the odcident: the Ostrogothic 


kakography affected for certain 
phrases of Etruscan stabletalk 
and, in short, the learning be- 
trayed at almost every line’s end: 
the head’s strength revealed 
by a contestant labor to make a 
ghimel pass through the eye of 
an iota: this, for instance, ut- 
terly unexpected  sinistrogyric 
return to one peculiar sore point 
in the past: those throne open 
doubleyous (of an early muddy 
terranian origin whether man 
choose to damn them agglutin- 
atively loo-too-blue-face-ache or 
illvoodawpeehole or, kants 
koorts, topple-fouls) seated with 
such flopright-down determin- 
ation and reminding one ineluct- 
ably of nature at her naturalest 
while that fretful eff, the 
digamma of your bornabarbar- 
ian, rarely heard now save when 
falling from the unfashionable 
mouth of some _ heterosexual 
(used always in two boldfaced 
print types—one of them as 
wrongheaded as his brother, is 
it worth while interrupting to 
say?—throughout the papyrus 
as the revise mark) stalks all 
over the page, broods, sensation- 
seeking an idea, amid the verb- 
iage, gaunt, stands dejectedly in 
the diapered window margin, 
with its basque of bayleaves all 
a flutter about its middle, pace 
with a frown, jerking to and 
fro, flinging phrases here, there, 
or returns inhibited, with some 
half-halted suggestion, dragging 
its shoestrings: the curious 
warning sign before our pro- 
toparent’s ipsssima verba (a 
very pure nondescript, by the 
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way, sometimes a palmtailed ot- muffinbell) : the four shortened 


ter, often the arbutus fruit- 
flowerleaf of the cainapple) 
which paleographers call a leak 
in the thatch or the Aranman 
whispering through a hole in his 
hat, indicating that the words 
which follow may be taken in 
any order desired: those haug- 
typitched disdotted aitches easily 
of the rariest inasdroll as most 
of the jaywalking eyes we do 
plough into halve ag pipless as 
threadworms: the innocent ex- 
hibitionism as those frank yet 
capricious underlings: that 
strange exotic serpentine, since 
so properly banished from our 
scripture, which, ever longer and 
of more morosity, seems to un- 
coil so spirally and swell lacert- 
inelazily before our eyes under 
pressure of the writer’s hand: 
the ungainly musicianlessness 
so painted in sculpting self 
sounded ah ha backartful as a 
podatus and dumbfounder oh 
no oaproariose as ten canons in 
skelterfuge: the studious omis- 
sion of year number and era 
name from the date, the one and 
only time when our copyist 
seems at least to have grasped 
the beauty of restraint; the lu- 
bricitous conjugation of the last 
with the first: the gipsy mating 
of a grand and stylish gravedig- 
ging with secondbest buns (an 
interpolation: these munchables 
occur only in the Bootherbrowth 
family of MSS., Bb-CodIV, Pap 
II, Brek XJ, Lun II, Dinn XVII, 
Sup XXX, Fullup MDCXC: 
the scholiast has hungrily mis- 
heard a deadman’s toller as a 


ampersands under which we can 
feel for ourselves across all 
these rushyears the warm soft 
pants of the quickscribbler: the 
vocative lapse from which it be- 
gins and the accusative hole in 
which it ends itself, the aphasia 
of that heroic agony of recalling 
a once loved number leading slip 
by slipper to a general amnesia 
of misnomering one’s own: next 
those ars, rrrr! those ars all bel- 
lical, the highpriests hierogluph 
cf kettleton and  oddsbones, 
wrasted redhandedly from our 
hallowed rubric prayer for truce 
with booty, O’Remus pro Romulo 
and rudely from the fane’s pin- 
nacle tossed down by porter to 
within an aim’s ace of their 
quatrain of rubjets among 
Those Who arse’ without the 
Temple nor since Roe’s Distillery 
burn’d have quaff’d Night’s fire- 
fill’d Cup But jig jog jug as 
Day the Dicebox Throws, whang, 
loyal six I lead, out wi’yer hearts 
bluid, blas ye, and she’s for you, 
sir, whang her, the fine ooman, 
rouge to her lobster locks, the 
rossy, whang, God, and O’Mara 
has it with his ruddy old Villain 
Rufus, wait, whang, God and 
wou’re another he hasn’t for 
there’s my spoil five of spud’s 
trumps, whang, whack on his 
pigsking’s Kisser for him, K. M. 
O’Mara where are you?; then 
(coming over to the left aisle 
corner down) the cruciform 
postscript from which three 
basia or shorter and smaller os- 
cula have been overcarefully 
scraped away, plainly inspiring 
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the tenebrous Tuns page of the 
book of Kells (and then it need 
not be lost sight of that there 
are exactly three squads of can- 
didates for the cross awaiting 
their turn in the marginal panels 
of Columkiller, chugged in their 
three ballotboxes, then set apart 
for such hanging parties, where 
two was enough for anyone, 
starting with old Matthew him- 
self, as he with great distinction 
said then just as since then 
people speaking have fallen into 
the custom, when speaking to 
a person, of saying two is com- 
pany when the third person is 
the person darkly spoken of, and 
then that last labiolingual basi- 
um might be read as a suavium 
if whoever the embracer then 
was wrote with a tongue in his 
(or perhaps her) cheek as the 
case may have been then); and 
the fatal droopadwindle slope 
of the blamed scrawl, a sure sign 
of imperfectible moral blindness ; 
the toomuchness the fartoomany- 
ness of all those fourlegged ems: 
and why spell dear God with a 
big thick dhee (why, O why?) 
the cut and dry aks and wise 
form of the semifinal; and eight- 
eenthly or twenty-fourthly, but 
at least, thank Maurice, last 
when all is zed and done, the 
penelopean patience of its last 
paraphe, a colophon of no fewer 
than seven hundred and thirty- 
two strokes tailed by a leaping 
lasso—who thus’ at all this 
marvelling but will press on hot- 
ly to see the vaulting feminine 
libido of those interbranching 
ogham sex upandinsweeps stern- 


ly controlled and easily repersu- 
aded by the uniform matterof- 
factness of a meandering male 
fist? 

Duff-Mugli, who now may be 
quoted by very kind arrange- 
ment first called this kind of 
paddygoeasy partnership the 
odyssean or quatrumane perplex 
(v. Some Forestaltings over that 
studium of Sexophonologistic 
Schizophrenesis, vol. xxiv, pp. 
2-555) after the wellinformed 
observation, made miles apart 
from the Master by Tung-Toyd 
(of Later Frustrations amongst 
the Semiunconscience, passim) 
that in the case of the little- 
known periplic poem popularly 
associated with the name of the 
wretched mariner a Punic ad- 
miralty report had been clever- 
ly capsized and saucily repub- 
lished as a dodecanesian baedek- 
er of the every-tale-a-treat-in- 
itself variety which could hope 
satisfactorily to tickle the 
gander as well as the goose. 

The unmistaken identity of the 
persons in the Tiberiast duplex 
came to light in the most devious 
ways. The original document 
was in what is known as un- 
breakable script, that is to say, 
it shows no signs of punctuation 
of any sort. Yet on holding the 
verso against a lit rush it re- 
sponded most remarkably to the 
silent query of our world’s 
oldest light and its recto let out 
the piquant fact that it was 
pierced or punctured (in the uni- 
versity sense of the term) by 
numerous stabs and foliated 
gashes made by a pronged in- 
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strument. These paper wounds, 
four in type, were gradually and 
correctly understood to mean 
stop, please stop, and O do 
please stop respectively, and fol- 
lowing up their one true clue, 
the circumflexuous wall of a 
singeminded men’s asylum, ac- 
centuated by bi tso fb rok engl a 
ssan dspl itch ina,-Yard inquir- 
ies pointed out—that they ad bin 
“provoked ay fork, of a grave 
Professor; ath e ’s Break-fast- 
table; acutely professionally 
piqued, to-introduce a notion of 
time (upon a plane (7?) su” 
fa’ce) by punct. ingh oles (sic) 
in Space?! Deeply religious by 
nature and position, it was right- 
ly suspected that such ire could 
not have been visited by him, 
even underwittingly, upon the 
ancestral pneuma of one whom 
with rheuma, he _ venerated 
shamelessly at least once a week 
as our first boy’s best friend 
and, though plain English for a 
married lady misled heaps by the 


way, yet when some peerer or 
peerers detected that the four- 
leaved shamrock or quadrifoil 
jab was more recurrent where- 
ever the script was clear and 
the terms terse and that these 
two were the  selfsame spots 
naturally selected for her per- 
forations by Dame Partlet on 
her dungheap, thinkers all put 
grown in Ireland and a playful 
fowl and musical me and not 
you in any case, two and two to- 
gether, and a sigh for shame 
separated modest mouths. It 
was. Small need after that for 
quizzing your weekenders with: 
shoots off in a hiss, muddles up 
in a mussmass and his whole’s 
a dismantled noondrunkard’s 
gon. To all’s much relief one’s 
half hypothesis of a jabberjaw 
ape amok the showering jestnuts 
of Bruisanose was hotly drop- 
ped and his room taken up by 
that odious and still today insuf- 
ficiently malestimated notesnat- 
cher, Shem the Penman. 


End of First Installment. 


THE MILK OF HEAVENLY 
KINDNESS 


by 
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OWARDS the close of Seventeen hundred, seventy- 

eight, in the reign of the fat, fateful Louis, a lovely 
lady ripe with age, her face tinged with a bloom seen 
only on the cheeks of the good nuns, was found dead in 
the garden of her chateau—the Chateau d’Oliviers. 

She had ventured forth after breakfast to walk in the 
shade of her precicus almond trees, and she had sat down 
to recline on the long Roman bench from which, across 
a pale green clearing of fenceless fields, could be seen 
the river Seine as tender and as motionless as a lake. 

Amie the gardener observed her from where several 
yards off he was drowsily mending a bit of fence. “OQur 
ludy is asleep,” he murmured to himself and sighed. In 
the numerous uneventful years since he had first sought 
her out for employment his mistress had rested much 
and aged little. “She is only somewhat less mysterious,” 
Amie said to himself, ‘““while I who would have loved her 
once had she permitted me to am an old man. She shames 
me, our dear lady.” 

So, observing her with meditative solicitude, Amie 
stood there, till it occurred to him with a strange tugging 
of the heart that the head of Mlle d’Oliviers drooped for- 
ward oddly. Many times before this had she been ob- 
served to drowse on this bench, but never had her head 
fallen so far over her bosom. Tingling all over like an 
animal on a familiar scent, he walked briskly, warily 
towards her. 

Amie coughed at first te attract her attention. Then, 
gently, fearfully, momentarily expecting to hear the al- 
most forgotten rebuke, he touched the hand of his mis- 
tress. 


She did not stir. Her hand fell back into her lap like 
a dead twig. 
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Amie dropped to his knees and crossed himself several 
times. He quivered under a torrent of air which sud- 
denly blew in from the river. “Only the angels may love 
her now,” he whispered to himself. 


HE passing of Mlle d’Oliviers made only a faint im- 
pression on the life of our world. 

The servants who brought her body in from the cool 
garden, and laid it out on the snow white bed of her 
private chamber, were paid off and discharged. Some 
young ladies from Bordeaux who had been spending the 
golden autumn months at the chateau left hurriedly in 
that half fright characteristic of the retreats of the un- 
initiate from the unexpected, dreadful visage of reality. 
Of all these only Amie was ever again known to appear 
to vary the landscape of that sweet quiet country. 

The few distant relatives of Mile d’Oliviers remained 
calm and imperturbable under the news of her demise. 
It was common knowledge that the chateau and its sur- 
rounding acres had long ago been mortgaged to the ut- 
most, and, but for the consideration which patient cred- 
itors had for the lady’s extremely simple character, her 
property would have been seized before. As for the 
death itself, Mlle d’Oliv’ers had certainly lived long 
enough. Death of old age is not anything people are in- 
clined to pity, though of all deaths it is the most pitiable. 

An M. Papps, the most substantial of the chateau’s 
creditor’s, took possession immediately. Almost the first 
act of M. Papps in rearranging matters was to have the 
almond trees cut down and a dairy erected in their place. 
Mme. Papps wore a white apron with yellow spots. Six 
little Pappses plundered the rose bushes. 

The good neighbors too became quickly accustomed to 
the new order of things. And the river Seine, unmind- 
ful of cows pasturing along her tender shores, continued 
to quiver as quietly as a lake under the sun. 


N the lower heaven, held by a whimsical old fellow with 
a black veined frown on his forehead, there is a 
rude gate with rusty hinges called the Gate of the Little 


Angels. 
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Through this pasage flit angels both great and little, 
and only the little angels stop to transact their business 
with the ancient one who jangles the rusty keys, but some- 
times a greater angel, glancing back over a delicate curve 
of wing, calls out: 

“Jangle, jangle, Peter, or no one will hear you.” 

The little angels bitterly resent this condescension, 
but business is too important, a sense of place rests en 
them too heavily, to allow for dissension. 


“Hight thousand two hundred and fifty-six more souls 
from my sphere, Peter, on their way now. Michael and 
Raphael are guarding them through space.” 

“Yes, Gabriel.” 

“Five thousand, six hundred and twenty-four of the 
souls are male, two thousand six hundred and fifty-nine 
female, the rest sucklings in whom it doesn’t matter what 
sex they are. Why don’t you record?’ 

“Very well, Gabriel. But the Lord hasn’t taken notice 
of a sou! of yours for a thousand years. What’s the use 
of recording what no one cares about?” 

Gabriel, a busy little angel, smiled grimly. “The Lord 
will take notice of these, Peter.” 

Peter sighed. “You were always a hopeful one.” 

Little Gabriel leaned forward earnestly. ‘The Lord 
must take notice of these souls, Peter. There are too 
many luminaries among them!” 

“Your luminaries!” 

“To begin with,” said Gabriel, “there is Voltaire.” 

“A writer of plays,”’ Peter interrupted contemptuously. 
“The Lord will no more take notice of him than he took 
notice of that other prodigy of yours, Shakespeare, who 
has not yet heard judgment.” 

“Casanova,” continued Gabriel. 

“A lover,” snapped Peter. “Don’t you know what a 
distaste the Lord has had for love affairs since his rather 
disingenuous interference between Abraham and Hagar?” 

The patience of little Gabriel is infinite. He continued 
to enumerate his luminaries amidst the ill-mannered ex- 
postulations of Peter till he uttered the name of Mlle 
d’Oliviers. 

“And who may she be?” inquired Peter suspiciously. 
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Gabriel paused for emphasis. “A virgin, Peter.” 

“A virgin!” cried Peter in bewilderment. And for 
some time, long after Gabriel was gone, he stood there, 
his mouth wide open, his beard foolishly drooping down, 
and was only recalled to the dignity of his station by the 
passing laughter of a greater angel fluttering lazily by. 

“Another virgin!” whispered Peter. 


QR reaches the greater heaven gradually, according 
to how much one wants to get there. We are there 
now. 

On his shining black throne, shadowed by a square 
grey cloud adrift like a huge tortoise over the vault of 
heaven, God sits in judgment amidst the mad fluttering 
of an infinity of angels in the likeness of living creatures. 
Every angel has four faces and four wings. His feet 
are straight, and the sole of his feet is like the sole of a 
calf’s foot: and it sparkles like the color of burnished 
brass. He has human hands under his wings on all four 
sides. His wings are joined one to the other, and he does 
not turn when he goes, for he is forever facing straight 
ahead in every direction. The likeness of his faces is 
fourfold: one is the face of a man, one the face of a lion, 
one the face of an ox, and one the face of an eagle. The 
appearance of the whole host as they come and go before 
the everlasting throne is like coals of fire, like the sudden 
lighting and extinguishing of torches. 

“Why all this excited flourishing of wings?” the Lord 
inguired. 

“My Lord,” said the Archangel, hiding his face behind 
his wings, “news is spreading through heaven that you 
contemplate admitting one Voltaire.” 

“Truly,’’ mused the voice of the Lord. “He’s a droll 
enough fellow, and he should help to relieve in a measure 
the solemnity of these ardent regions.” 

“But he was in life such a blasphemer, my Lord.” 

“So he was. I know it, for he has amused me too. 
Surely you do not think him fit for no better company 
than that of Beelzebub who, I hear, has become so fat 
and lazy that he even snores as he banks the punishing 
fires?” 
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“There are others like Voltaire down there with 
Beelzebub, my Lord.” 

“That’s just it. You’ve been bringing the Methodists, 
Episcopalians, pious Jews, Brahmins and the like here, 
whereas the wits like Voltaire have been relegated below. 
Perhaps it is just to them, but do you think it is just to 
me that I should have to live with only patriarchs and 
cardinals for company? Wait, I know what you are about 
to say. You wish to remind me that our standards of ad- 
mission have become lax enough. It is true. Our stand- 
ards have become so ludicrously loose that I am somewhat 
at a loss what to do with Gabriel’s startling discovery.” 

“You are thinking of the virgin, my Lord?” 

“I can think of little else these days. Who would ever 
have expected to see one of those creatures again? And 
from earth too! I tell you, there will be need for more 
wisdom in heaven than has been available here for a long 
time.” 

“Yes, my Lord.” 

“Bid Gabriel come to me immediately. And go you 
yourself to the lower heaven and take personal charge of 
the reception of Voltaire. Be most careful that he learns 
only gradually that he’s in heaven. I don’t want him to 
be too severely shocked.” 


BRAHAM pulled gently at his broad gray beard and 
smiled. ‘The Lord is very whimsical these days,” he 
mused. “To invite this infidel to heaven might have been 
nothing extraordinary in itself; it might even have been 
construed as a subtle form of punishment. But to require 
of us to lead the processional of greeting seems to me to 
be wandering far from the ways of judgment. For, 
consider. This fellow to honor whom we are to shoulder 
one another at the Gate of the Little Angels has never 
once in his inconsiderate life neglected an opportunity 
to poke fun at us. In his Philosophical Dictionary, never 
a reliable though always an amusing work, he had the 
brazen hardihood to hint that my doctrine of circumcision 
is in its way as practical as the advice in the Roman fable 
of the fox who lost his tail.” 
Isaac nodded drowsily. Affairs of state only teased ‘his 
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sweet indolence. But Jacob spoke up, his face alive with 
the delicate flame of indignation. 

“Oh, I don’t so much care about the coming of Voltaire,” 
cried Jacob. “I am even a little glad. His presence in 
our midst must prove to be a welcome change and may 
serve to counteract the poisonous influence of at least 
two out of the five witty cardinals who are plaguing us. It 
is the coming of the new virgin that depresses me.” 

“We have already quite successfully put up with one 
virgin,” said Abraham calmly. “I feel certain that we 
can safely put up with another.” 

“We were obliged to countenance the other one after 
the Lord adopted her,’ complained Jacob. “But why 
should we permit ourselves to be imposed on by this new 
monstrosity whose only distinction from other women 
seems to be that she lived a quiet, uneventful life, that 
having found the man she loved infatuated with another 
woman, she eschewed men and the society of men there- 
after.” 

“You must be very careful, my son, how you discuss 
this matter in public,” warned Abraham. ‘You know 
how touchy the gentiles are on the subject of virgins.” 

“What,” asked Isaac drowsily, moving his head like one 
in a half sleep, “is a virgin?” 

And from his place in a far corner of the celestial tab- 
ernacle the faithful servant Eleazer suddenly rose and 
departed. 


T seemed to Mlle d’Oliviers that she had closed her eyes 

for only a moment. Out of what she felt to have been 
a brief, violent sleep she rose suddenly, astonishingly. 
She was already high up when she realized that she was 
rising. She was very high when it occurred to her, quite 
casually, that she was going away. 

She drifted rather than went. On both sides of her she 
felt the gliding by of two straight firm irresistible cur- 
_ rents like the banks of an aerial river in which she was 
swimming. She felt no need of support. She was indeed 
amply supported by herself. Of that she felt very sure 
though she couldn’t explain how. 

There was nothing unusual to her in what was happen- 
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ing. Mlle d’Oliviers had known all along that she had aged 
much. In old age the prospect of death becomes like a 
visitor who has so long deferred his coming that you 
don’t quite know how you are going to greet him. And 
so it had happened. And in her heart Mlle d’Oliviers was 
grateful to God that it had happened just as it did, with- 
out too much worry, without too much pain. “But what 
a surprise it will be to everybody!” she said to herself. 

She looked down for a last glimpse. All the dear 
country in which she had lived was in full view: the little 
Normandy hills, the grey strips of wood, the long curling 
pastures, the chateau with its curious twisted gabling so 
pretty against the calm mirror of the Seine, the garden, 
her garden, the sweet almond trees, and the long Roman 
bench on which she had just sat down. 

But what was that lying so prone, so neglected, so 
motionless on the bench? Oh, how could she have been 
so thoughtless! The dear thing would surely catch severe 
cold under the chill autumn gusts. 


HE realization that she was not alone frightened Mlle 
d’Oliviers a little. She had expected the affair 
to be private, an informal exchange of courtesy between 
herself and an invisible destiny. In the light which spread 
mistily before her, blotting out every shape and color that 
had been familiar to her, she became aware of the com- 
motion of disembodied souls, patient pilgrims like herself 
through the vast intimate areas. 

Mlle d’Oliviers became aware of her fellow voyagers as 
we become aware of the stars. First we see only a star 
here and there, one shining more brightly than the other, 
then more stars appear, and yet more, and we realize 
startlingly that there are a thousand stars to count where 
we thought was only one, and we modestly stop counting. 

“It would certainly be much pleasanter,” said Mlle 
d’Oliviers to herself, “if we could just be a bit sociable, 
if we could know one another, perhaps exchange speech. 
Why should we not be acquainted since we all seem to be 
moving inevitably in the same direction?” 

No sooner had the thought sprouted in her mind than 
she realized its utter baselessness. Never had she wit- 
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nessed among the people she knew on earth such an intim- 
acy as appeared to exist among these pilgrim souls. Truly 
they were all bent forward in an attitude of loneliness, 
but it was only part of the humour of their interminable 
conversations. It was part of her own humour too, she 
suddenly realized, for the voice of the soul at her side said 
with mock warning: 

“You must really learn to be more attentive, Mlle 
d’Oliviers. For the last minute you have not heard a 
single word of what I have been saying to you.” 


“But it is not at all necessary to listen to you, Monsieur, 

to know what you are saying,’ remonstrated Mlle 
d’Oliviers. “Your conversation is very pretty and pleas- 
ing, but you are probably not unaware of the fact that 
you repeat yourself ceaselessly.” 

“I suppose,” spoke her companion, relinquishing none 
of the arbitrariness of his gallantry, ‘“‘that this is so be- 
cause one cannot say much to a woman without completely 
exhausting one’s-self.” 

Mille d’Oliviers’ lips curled whimsically. ‘Then would 
you not perhaps do better, Monsieur, to choose for com- 
panion someone less immune to the charms of such pretty 
speeches? The subject might not become exhausted near- 
ly so quickly.” 

The companion of Mile d’Oliviers locked pleasingly sad. 
“T see you do not understand, Mademoiselle, that in such 
a case there would be nothing to speak of in the first 
place, since, for me at least, I assure you, the lists of the 
willing maidens are quite completely exhausted.” 

“Now I know why you chose to speak to me,” she com- 
plained, “and your motive, as might have been expected, 
is a selfish one.” 

“Alas, you know only half of the truth, dear Mademoi- 
selle,’ mused her companion. “The motive is worse than 
selfish. It is positively cowardly. I know how you will 
despise me when you hear it, but for the sake of sweet 
truth I will chance the direful consequences. I am really 
hiding, against impending punishment, behind your 
celestial skirts.” 

She stared at him half amused, half angry. 
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“When I come before judgment, Mlle d’Oliviers,” he 
continued, “I want it to be apparent even to the most 
prejudiced eye that upon the passing of poor Casanova 
there was at least one virgin left on earth.” 


S the spectacle of the pilgrimage became vaster 
and clearer in the eyes of Mlle d’Oliviers, there 
appeared old souls, middle-aged ones, young souls and 
souls scarcely born so tender were they and white, souls of 
all ages and conditions, some so straight and slender that 
they were like faint streaks of reflected light, some bent 
forward like trees seen at twilight—grey shadows against 
the whiteness of space—souls with only one arm, and with 
no arms at ali, souls with only one leg, legless souls, 
souls without heads. 

“Terrible,” whispered Mlle d’Oliviers, shuddering. 

“Terrible and beautiful,” modified M. Casanova gravely. 

Mlle d’Oliviers was pained. “How beautiful?’ she 
asked. 

“Beautiful because just, Mademoiselle.” 

“Is it just,” demanded Mlle d’Oliviers, her voice quiv- 
ering, “that even after achieving freedom from a miser- 
able body the soul should continue to live with its de- 
fects?” 

M. Casanova reflected a moment, then he said: “The 
soul dear lady, does not ever become wholly dissevered 
from the body, any more than the flesh becomes com- 
pletely separated from the skin which it sheds only to 
reveal a lower and whiter layer. Our souls, since they 
have an apparent existence, cannot be entirely bodiless. 
If we do not yet fully understand our new bodies it must 
be because we are not yet accustomed to them. But 
suppose I grant you your singular hypothesis—one based 
on a rather antiquated notion which I nevertheless re- 
spect—tell me: would you regard old age as a defect?” 

“Certainly not, Monsieur.” 

“Childhood?” 

“No, no.” 

“Still,” pursued M. Casanova, “you must admit that 


there are things in life which are quite beyond the en- 
joyment of old age?” 
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“Granted.” 

“And are there not freedoms which children may know 
of though they cannot exercise them?” 

“Indeed.” 

“Then, why, Mademoiselle, are lameness, blindness, 
deafness and weakness more to be pitied in a cripple 
than in a child or in an old man? The cripple has learned 
to get along without certain important liberties, but, 
please believe, he has grown to love what you are pleased 
to regard as his informities as much as we love what we 
look upon as our excellences.” 

Mile d’Oliviers seemed impressed. For a moment she 
was thoughtful. ‘But what of those whose limbs have 
been taken away from them by violence?” she asked. “Do 
they not nourish in their hearts a terrible grievance?” 

M. Casanova nodded sadly. “True,” he assented. “But 
I assure you that these wronged ones are properly and 
thoroughly avenged. Would you like to know how? Their 
detached limbs, sad, precious things, are borne back to 
them over the wastes of space by the very ones who 
wronged them.” 

“Tf what you say is true,” meditated Mlle d’Oliviers, 
“then the executioner of Paris must occasionally drive 
through here at the head of a trainload of human heads.” 

M. Casanova smiled. “But why the executioner who is 
as much a part of the machinery of the government as the 
knife of the guillotine? The universe happens to be so 
arranged that no man can be responsible for more than 
one decapitation, and no soul is ever obliged to carry more 
than one head under its arm, which, if you will look 
closely, you will notice is the right arm.” 

“No, no,” cried Mlle d’Oliviers. “I have seen enough.” 
And she hid her face. 


NCE discovered, the multitude of the pilgrim souls 
slowly faded from view, and Mlle d’Oliviers and her 
companion glided along as softly, as gently and as pleas- 
antly as if space were a glass floor. 
It became noticeable to Mlle d’Oliviers that they were 
no longer rising, that they were moving straight along 
on a horizontal line, although, to be sure, there was no 
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horizon. There could be no horizon, and Mlle d’Oliviers 
did not miss it. “We bothered altogether too much about 
horizons in the old world,” she reflected. 

And turning to her companion she murmured: “Who 
are these two winged ones who walk amongst the pilgrims 
and yet do not mingle with them?” 

“They are the angels Michael and Raphael,” replied M. 
Casanova. 

“They must be very proud,” mused Mlle d’Oliviers. 
“See how firm and upright their wings are. What is the 
color of their wings?” 

“That’s difficult to say, Mademoiselle. Strictly speak- 
ing, nothing here has color.” 

“Yet we do distinguish things, don’t we?” 

“Indeed we do, dear lady, but not by variation of color. 
A more careful scrutiny will reveal to you that things here 
are more or less white. You are also in error about the 
angels. What seems to you like pride is only their im- 
mortal stolidness. Though now they are not only stolid 
but a little afraid.” 

“Afraid?” 

“You see, from eternity to eternity these pilgrim- 
ages of souls plough their way through space, led, al- 
ways, by the three angels Michael, Gabriel and Raphael, 
and this time Gabriel is not with them.” 

“Perhaps their being left alone has been granted them 
as a reward of merit?’ suggested Mlle d’Oliviers who 
now, as in her delightfully generous life, wished to think 
only the best concerning everything. 

M. Casanova shook his head sadly. “It is hardly a re- 
ward to keep angels on this most unpopular of all ter- 
restrial routes.” 

“The most unpopular!” she cried with astonishment. 

“Alas, Mademoiselle, the tenants of our orbit are not 
very highly rated in heaven.” 

“But according to the Bible,” she protested, “God made 
us only a little lower than the angels.” 

“Yes, Mademoiselle. Therefore the sight of a human 
being is fatal to the vanity of the heavenly crew to whom 
we are a sad reminder that, for all their beauty, mg! are 
only a little higher than men.’ 
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“But where, pray, is Gabriel?” 

. ees said M. Casanova impressively, “is with 

Oo wy d 

“With God? Why, of course. With whom else should 
Gabriel be? But you speak so learnedly of heavenly 
things—as though you were an old resident. Tell me, how 
do you happen to know so much about it?” 

M. Casanova was thoughtful a moment, then he said: 
“T can not tell you how I know, dear lady, but it cannot 
be disputed that I have always had a rather sharp in- 
stinct for heaven.” 


*: HAT has happened now?” asked Mile d’Oliviers, 

for thick whiteness like a curtain had suddenly 
spread over everything, and it seemed to her that in some 
mysterious, unaccountable way the pilgrimage had come 
to a halt. 

But if her companion made any response to this 
question she did not hear it, and she found herself un- 
accountably in the midst of everything. At her right 
was the wing of one angel, at her left was the wing 
of the other angel, and before them, in towering anger, 
wavered a wiry little soul sternly cross-examining them. 

“Michael,” the wiry little soul was saying, “I want you 
to answer me, for you seem to be the lesser fool. Which 
of you two was assigned the list of particulars of this 
voyage?” 

“No angel,” replied Michael meekly, “is ever given full 
instructions, for that would appear to be giving him 
charge of other angels who are equal to him.” 

“Then how have you conducted your journeys hither- 
to?” 

“In this wise. The first part of the journey was led 
by Raphael, the second by me and the third by Gabriel 
who is now absent. We have safely passed through the 
zone of Raphael and my zone, but now that we have ar- 
rived at the last stretch which includes the entrance to 
heaven we are at a loss as to what to do, for neither of 
us know it.” 

The wiry little soul looked suspiciously from one angel 
to the other. “Do you mean to tell me,” he demanded, 
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“that after millions of years of traversing these spaces 
neither of you can remember the rest of the way?” 

“What are the years to us?” said Raphael haughtily. 

“True. But if you have no minds in your heads you 
have eyes—eight of them each of you. Can’t you try to 
recognize the way?” 

“You do not understand,” said Raphael. ‘An angel 
keeps his eyes open only during the time in which he 
leads. In the time in which another angel leads his eyes 
are shadowed by his wings lest unconsciously he steal a 
leadership not his own.” 

Consternation spread. Only the interrogatory soul re- 
mained cool. ‘And do those infernal wings shadow your 
instincts too?” 

“Our instincts like:yours are very wistful,’ admitted 
Michael, “and, alas, they guide us in different directions, 
Monsieur Voltaire.” 

“Both wrong, probably,” added Raphael. 

“Then suppose you try both ways,” suggested Voltaire. 
“Between them you might find the right way.” 

“You jest,” protested Michael. ‘‘That way we will get 
nowhere.” 

“Splendid!” cried Voltaire. “Nowhere let it be. No- 
where would probably be vastly more interesting than 
either heaven or hell.” 

“Gallant as all this may sound,” sneered Raphael, ‘“‘it 
does not help matters, and I fear we may have to remain 
here indefinitely unless someone appears who is familiar 
with this part of the journey.” 

The spirits eyed one another in conternation, for none 
had made this journey before, but suddenly one came for- 
ward whose presence turned consternation to amazement, 
for it was eighteen hundred years since human eyes had 
beheld him, and as he silently took his place between the 
two angels the light dimmed once more and the pilgrim- 
age was moving forward. 


Boe the wounded pilot they ranged in silence, 
with a dimly growing consciousness hitherto unfelt 
of distance made. 

Drawing closer to her companion, Mlle d’Oliviers 
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moaned: ‘Poor Jesu! His hands and feet are still bleed- 
ing. Will they never cease to bleed, my friend?” 

“The divine blood clots slowly,’ observed M. Casanova. 

“But where can he have been sojourning?” spoke up 
an honest though unknown soul, “for I do not think I am 
mistaken in the opinion that he has been heard of by none 
of us in our life time? Is it possible for a God to have 
been on earth without it becoming known?” 

“You speak out of a vulgar habit,” replied another 
unknown soul. ‘Do you expect God to go about attended 
by a publicity agent as though he were a prima donna?” 

“Why not?” replied the first unknown with perfect 
composure. “Being something of a social propagandist, 
Jesus should have made himself heard of without the aid 
of an agent.” 

“You agitate yourselves needlessly,” elegantly put in 
Casanova more to save the situation than to mingle with 
the dissenters. ‘‘He was probably in China, Siam or 
South America, or maybe in Central Africa, places where 
his image is not so well known.” 

“But what would he be doing in such obscure coun- 
tries?” asked the second soul with astonishment. 

“What he did in Europe when we last heard of him, or 
rather in Asia since he really never set foot on Europe 
which has got into the habit of regarding him as its ex- 
clusive property regardless of the fact that Jesus himself 
announced that all mankind were alike and equal to 
him.”’ 

“How unfortunate!” exclaimed Voltaire with apparent 
vexation. “Had I only known that he was on earth I 
would most assuredly have applied to him for information 
concerning the origins of Christianity about which I 
have never felt quite certain.” 

And now the conversation was refocussed about the 
volatile figure of Voltaire. 


iM UT what,” inquired a calm, irate voice behind them, 

“could you expect Jesus to know about such a 

dull, intricate and insensible matter as the origins of 
Christianity ?” 

The voice belonged to a stout irritably good natured 
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soul whose self importance was both evident and convinc- 
ing. No one, it seemed, had noticed him before, which 
was amazing for his celebrity was both magnetic and uni- 
versal. 

“Your pardon,” replied Voltaire with smiling courtesy. 
“Tf I had known you were listening, doctor, my wisdom 
would have exercised a greater restraint on my tongue.” 

“Frenchmen,” mused the stout soul, “differ in this 
respect from those most conscienceless of orientals the 
Japanese: the Japanese flatter to deceive whereas the 
Frenchmen flatter to please. And since the love of pleas- 
ing is an everlasting passion with them, flattery is the 
rhythm of the French speech. I would have preferred to 
be born a Frenchman if I did not deem it more pleasing to 
receive flattery than to make it.” 

Voltaire’s face beamed with the pleasure invoked by 
the good doctor’s voice. “It would be easier to flatter an 
Englishman,” he said, “if it were possible for one to 
imagine him half as great as he is in his own precious 
esteem. But you, doctor, are an exception not only 
amongst men but amongst Englishmen. How could you 
have suffered to let me stand so much forward? I am 
ashamed.” 

“You deserve not to be shamed but to be congratulated, 
averred the doctor, grasping Vo!taire’s hand. “But for 
your noble initiative we might still be wallowing in one 
of the dry marshes of infinity. You handled the celestial 
rascals with wisdom if not with firmness.” 

“If I may always be permitted to be wise,” said Vol- 
taire, “I promise you never to envy my adversaries their 
firmness. They will need it, for one thing. But why in 
the world should I have been firm? Towards what end? 
i’m in no passion to see the progress of this amalgam of 
denatured elements. My only objection to standing still 
is that by standing still it is possible to go backward—’”’. 

The stout soul manifested astonishment. “Then you 
are not at all curious as to whither we are moving, sir?” 

“Curious, yes. I am curious, I confess it. And why 
should I not be curious? Most of what I have already 
seen has been interesting. It looks as if I shall yet see 
more, though when I closed my eyes I did not either hope 
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or expect it. Heaven or hell or nothing or some curious 
form of nothing—it doesn’t matter to me what it shall be. 
I shall see what will be unfolded before my eyes, taking 
care only that I see clearly. And you, sir?” 

“T,” replied the stout soul, “have seen a good deal of 
earth, and I have caught some exquisite flashes of the 
kindly face of reason. I think I was usually patient with 
what I saw, and with my reason I endeavored to under- 
stand what was not apparent. And since everything 
seemed to point towards some hidden, mysteriously placed 
conclusion which now suddenly promises to reveal itself, 
I am most interested.” 

“We are unlike children of a monotonous age,” mused 
M. Voltaire. “We should have known each other better. 
And if Boswell, precious ass, had only been a little more 
indulgent to me in his invitations, I might have been able 
to brighten your account of a certain voyage to the He- 
brides.” 


y 


“QUT even supposing you to have been born a prophet, 

M. Voltaire,” put in Casanova with delicate irony, 
“what can you have seen in the future that you have be- 
come so totally indifferent to the past?’ 

“I am not indifferent to the past,” replied M. Voltaire. 
“It only happens to be true that we have passed it by.” 

“Ah, but we do not actually pass anything by. How 
could you have uttered the words, Monsieur? I can only 
see that we are drifting away from what we positively 
knew to be happiness. You, Dr. Johnson, who have studied 
so much in the poets of your country, have you been in- 
fluenced only by its priests? Tell me, what is this place 
to which we are going that we should blissfully leave so 
much beauty, so much dearness behind us?” 

Even M. Voltaire who, during this speech, had several 
times been on the point of utterance remained still while 
all eyes including those of Mlle d’Oliviers rested lingering- 
ly on the impassioned face of Casanova. 

“My life moved before my eyes like a dim dream,” re- 
sumed the prince of lovers. “If I ever sinned it was only 
in that I passed too rapidly from one pleasure to another, 
in not permitting each pleasure sufficient time to take root 
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in my soul. My pleasures constitute a numerous brood 
of children whom I begot but did not nourish. Sometimes 
my pleasure was in a woman, another time it was ina 
landscape, but so swiftly did I move from one to the other 
that I cannot recall the details of the woman any more 
than I can recall to mind the wistful ingredients which 
made up any one of the landscapes of our wooded hills.” 

He paused as though expecting to be interrupted, and 
since no one spoke he continued: 

“Think of how sweet earth was. The very politics of 
the nations was not for me entirely without enchantment, 
even the politics of England whose statesmen played 
cricket and whose duchesses were invariably ugly. Only 
one evil do I remember. Once in the bloom of manhood, 
as I was in the act of shaving, I discovered a little worm 
with a black head which had become rooted in the tender 
flesh beneath the lower lip. That was the only bitterness, 
the sole desecration.” 

Once more he paused. He appeared to be unable 
to say more. No one spoke. 


“TT seems to me,” said M. Voltaire, breaking the solemn 
silence, “that I have somewhere seen your likeness.” 

M. Casanova smiled. “You may have seen me, Monsieur, 
but, alas, you have only now for the first time heard 
me.” 

“T think I remember you now,” said M. Voltaire. “For 
years you hounded me with your correspondence and with 
your threatened visits. More than once I spied you 
through my library window in time to warn the servants 
that I was out. You were certainly persistent.” 

“You were not hesitant in your determination not to see 
me,” countered Casanova. 

“But why, Monsieur, should I have consented to see 
you? Your passionate professions of interest in my 
dictionary and in the gratuitious subject of liberty of- 
fended me. Even now, in spite of your pretty speeches, I 
am disconcerted to find myself conversing with you, 
though I suppose I shall have to put it down as one of the 
inconveniences of dying.” 

“You have at least the triumph, Monsieur, of the cer- 
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tainty that in the living flesh you managed completely 
to evade me.” 

Voltaire was shaking his head. ‘Unfortunately, Mon- 
sieur, because of your unbounded arrogance, even this 
triumph is difficult to enjoy. Perhaps you forget that 
only a few years before your inconsiderately delayed 
demise you published a pamphlet purpurting to be the 
true account of a meeting between yourself and me, with 
examples of a discussion which took place on the occasion. 
How had you the indecent brazenness to do it?” 


“Judge for yourself, Monsieur,” said Casanova with 
evident despair. “What else was there for me to do? 
Everyone knew how frantically anxious I was to meet you, 
for you were so frequently the subject of impromptu dis- 
eourses of mine at the table. Many people, also, were 
aware of my visits to the various points of your exile, 
and it became a standard accusation against me that you 
were snubbing me. It was in sheer self-defense that I 
wrote the pamphlet, though every day since its publi- 
cation I have prayed to be spared the mortification of it 
ever coming within your knowledge.” 

“Aggressiveness,” remarked M. Voltaire, “is the self- 
defense of all little men.” 

“You speak in the spirit of bitterness, Monsieur. May 
I know how I have offended you to such loathing?” 

“By many things in your books and in your life, but 
mostly, I think, by your commas, Monsieur,” replied Vol- 
taire, “by your ill-advised brood of commas. Few things 
in the world, I assure you, have caused me to suffer as 
much as your misplaced, unlettered, spiritless commas. 
What was a comma to you who employed so many of 
them? Whereas to me, no affront is equal to the affront 
of a comma misplaced. I would rather witness a flagrant 
instance of misplaced confidence than a comma only 
faintly out of place. For a misplaced confidence hurts 
only the one deceived while an uninteresting comma in 
an interesting book is a living and ever increasing 
abomination. There is no special art in the proper use 
of commas: their proper use is just one of the common 
decencies of writing, and your commas, Monsieur, were 
abominable. You employed them as our chambermaids 
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employ the photographs of kings—as though they were 
common ornaments.” 

M. Casanova bowed to the impressive humour of the 
philosopher’s objection. ‘““You may be just in so accus- 
ing me, Monsieur,” he replied. “Neverthless I am firm 
in the belief that there is nothing as effective as a comma 
to hold a period at bay.” 


ND now a strange soul who had been seen to linger 

uncomfortably under the right wing of the angel 
Michael, came forward, not by an actual bodily move- 
ment from a point farther to a point nearer, but by a 
mere opening of his eyes out of which flowed such a 
stream of light that the effect was as though a distance 
was traversed. The manner of speech affected by this 
spirit was irregular but soft, he was both intimate and 
aloof, his aloofness proceeding not from pride but from 
shyness. ‘‘Why’’, asked he of Casanova, “since you were 
interested in human liberty did you seek out precisely 
M. Voltaire who was busily engaged dodging a world 
of admirers, when you might have sought out me, the 
master spirit of liberty of our age, who most of my life 
sat at a table lonely and companionless, with a whole 
world dodging me?” 

“T crave your pardon,” apologized M. Casanova. 
“Your complaint is well founded, for I can hardly say 
that I had not heard of you or that I was unaware of 
your importance, M. Rousseau. You had from the world 
admiration without popularity, glorification without 
warmth. My excuse, should you be so unreasonable as 
to demand one, would be that I never felt inclined in 
your direction, which is perhaps proof that I was not 
so much interested in the subject of liberty as I was in 
the boast that Voltaire was my friend.” 

“Here at any rate,” said the strange soul with ardent 
melancholy, “it is not necessary to entertain such a sham 
as liberty which we admire in others but prize only in 
ourselves. Only see how time and space are being ob- 
literated under our feet. While we discourse easily 
everything is being lost, everything.” 

And even as he uttered these words a black chill pene- 
trated space. Each soul clung to itself and lost aware- 
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ness of the rest of the pilgrimage, and there was felt 
a pervading sigh like that of ocean under the full moon. 


N, on ploughed the white pilgrimage. Nothing was 

seen, nothing was heard. For the way of the ghostly 
wanderers in the immediate precincts of heaven is both 
difficult and painful. But slowly, gradually even this 
silence was finding a voice, at first only a low, indistinct 
murmuring, occasionally a soul crying out in wordless 
yet intelligible plaintiveness, till eventually there was 
restored amongst them that species of conversation which 
it is easier and more profitable to record. 

“Tf,” murmured Jean Jacques, “the light were a bit 
better—” 

“The light is good enough,” said Dr. Johnson firmly. 

“Since we can hear distinctly,’’ complained Jean, “why 
should we not see distinctly ?” 

“Because,” replied the good doctor, ‘‘there is much more 
to hear than to see.” 

“Let but the eyes function,” averred Jean, ‘‘and they 
will see enough, you may be sure; for the eye, more in- 
dependent than any other of our organs, creates its own 
sensations.” 

“Here,” said Dr. Johnson, ‘‘you need only light enough 
to keep from stepping on my toes.” 

“But suppose,” persisted simple Jean, “there were an 
artist in our midst, and it occurred to him to want to 
paint? You would then find out quickly enough how bad 
the light is.” 

“We are lucky,” said Dr. Johnson, “that we have here 
with us no painters brazen enough to wish to ply their 
trade. I have in my life seen too many of them. I have 
always disapproved of painters.” 

The light of pain in the eyes of Jean Jacques deepened. 
“On what grounds, sir, do you so violently disapprove of 
painters?” 

“Seduction, sir. The whole end of painting, sir, is 
seduction, the seduction of the soul. At any rate, it leads 
to no good. I had a countless number of times the 
pleasure of making this point before that most civilized 
of artists, my friend Sir Joshua Reynolds, though I 
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cannot say that he ever took my point of view very 
seriously.” 

“How could he?” cried Jean Jacques. “What is more 
evident than that art is the soul of our civilization?” 

Johnson shook his head thoughtfully. “You take it 
too easily for granted, my sentimental friend, that 
earthly civilization fulfills its highest function when it 
is a comfortable playground for its Casanovas. Ah, the 
Casanovas! Theirs is your civilization and the paint- 
ings thereof.” 

“Did you concern yourself much with painting in your 
lifetime, doctor?” timidly inquired Jean Jacques. 

“The only true history of art I have ever seen, sir,” 
replied the doctor, his eyes twinkling faintly, “is the first 
book of Euclid the first page of which displays a straight 
line—to me the acme of moral as well as of artistic per- 
fection. I still remember with what emotion I regarded 
it and with what spiritual trepidation I read the ac- 
companying note explaining that a straight line is only 
imaginary. All lines are imaginary, as they have to be, 
for is not perfection itself imaginary? On the next page 
were several straight lines one after another—not so 
pleasing. Followed lines in variegated juxtapositions, 
showing how as the straight line disappeared the pur- 
pose of creation became confused. The first sign of 
decadence was the are which was followed by an ellipse 
and finally wound up in the fated circle which marks 
the complete corruption of the human mind, presuppos- 
ing as it does that you cannot get anywhere because of 
the pressing need of coming back to the point from 
which you started. 

“T have seen many pictures of varying skill and color, 
and it seems to me that art is nothing more than a glori- 
fication of the inability to draw a straight line.” 

“But why did you go to Euclid for a history of art?” 
inquired poor Jean. 

“Tt is the only one I was able to find,” replied the good 
doctor, “which was not too sentimental.” 


T first Mlle d’Oliviers thought it was music, but when 
she listened more intently she could not hear. Then 
she thought she saw the faint moving of delicate cur- 
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tains like silver gates opening slowly before them, but 
she leaned forward, rubbed her eyes, and could see 
nothing. And now a sense of fresh torrential atmos- 
phere invaded her nostrils causing her to wonder that, 
without having realized it, she had gone so far and so 
long without air. 

But where should the air have come from? The 
thoughts of Mlle d’Oliviers swelled with astonishment, 
for, indeed, delicate silver gates were opening before 
them, a familiar hymn she must have once encountered 
floating down the old church aisle greeted them warmly, 
and it occurred to Mlle d’Oliviers that this was the Gate 
of Heaven. 

Heaven it was, indeed, with the thin fragile pillars 
of the gate lumped like the legs of a young girl at the 
knees. 

Arrayed before the Gate of the Little Angels, and 
smiling to them in greeting stood: 

The patriarchs Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, old men 
with long grey beards, except the beard of Jacob which 
was brown wherever the angel he had wrestled with 
had accidentally clutched it. 

Behind the patriarchs, archly lovely, stood our an- 
cient mothers Sarah, Rebecca, Rachel and Leah, old 
women with grey wigs, except Rachel who wore her 
own hair long brown and tangled. 

Moses and Joshua rose behind the mothers, and no 
one stood at the side of Moses, nor did anyone stand at 
the side of Joshua. 

Behind them the ranks darkened indistinctly, and 
though Mlle d’Oliviers could not recognize them in- 
dividually she knew that there before her stood the 
great kings and generals of the big black Bible, the 
seers, poets, prophets and pious wives. 

But far, far back of them, miraculously clear, she per- 
ceived two whose faces were even more distinct than 
the faces of those nearest to them. They were a young 
man and a young woman whom she remembered though 
she could not say exactly who they were. In the sweet- 
ness of her perplexity she turned to the companion of 
her journey and said to him: 

“Who are these two that stand like children beyond 
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this throng of elders, whose youth is so radiant that 
they appear to shed light on the light of heaven. Surely 
they are the youngest of all the creatures in creation!” 

“Assuredly,” replied Casanova gravely. “They are 
our timeless, infinitely charming parents Adam and 
Eve.” 


lines hymn ceased, and there followed a mingling of 
the pilgrims and their heavenly hosts. 

Remarkable it was to note how swiftly, precisely, like 
birds instinctively making a curve in the course of a 
long flight, those souls paired off. 

“Well, you have certainly won out,” admitted Vol- 
taire, contemplating the rich sweeping beard of 
Abraham. 

“But your triumph is surely the more agreeable,” re- 
joined Abraham. “For if it was lucky of me to discover 
God it was whimsical of you to doubt him. Very whim- 
sical indeed.” 

“When I was young,’ mused Dr. Johnson in the 
drowsy presence of Isaac, “my failure to see things 
clearly was called short-sightedness. When I had grown 
older it was whispered about as my peculiar wisdom. 
Now, after all, I think I shall enjoy my blindness.”’ 

And Jean Jacques, the ever genial Jean, holding firmly 
the broad hairy hand of Moses, sighed: ‘‘We were the 
first and the last of the naturalists.” 

“Alas for those who will come after us,” gently re- 
proved the old man, “for they will always regard you 
as too young and I fear me they will consider too old, 
and so they will have to labor without a master.” 

And Casanova, gently bowing before the tall, alert 
Jacob, inquired: 

“Shall we join the ladies?” 


9 


NLY Mlle d’Oliviers stood still when the ranks of 
the pilgrim souls and their heavenly hosts mingled. 
“Dear, O dear,” she sighed to herself, standing reluct- 
antly aside. ‘‘What shall I do and to whom shall I turn?” 
But ere she knew it, Mlle d’Oliviers whose fame, in- 
deed, Gabriel had already trumpeted through all the 
heavens, was surrounded by our ancient mothers who 
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seized her hands, clasped her thighs, kissed her lips and 
almost smothered her with adoration. 

She found herself glowing into the brown eyes of 
Eve, kissing the red mouth of Sarah, laughing into the 
eyes of Rebecca who held her by the hands like a young 
girl, and examining the long, singularly black tresses of 
Esther. Rachel and Leah held her arms on both sides, 
and Ruth stood completely within her embrance as if 
she were a long lost daughter. 

Esther led the heavenly way, and Mlle d’Oliviers 
traveled along as though on a cloud, lightly, radiantly 
happy. 

But suddenly she paused at the sight of a strange 
figure darting fierce eyes in her direction and keeping 
at a distance. Mlle d’Oliviers’ heart almost stopped 
beating. “Who —who is that?” she cried. 

The dear ladies exchanged angry, puzzled glances, 
and finally Esther spoke up: “You must not mind her 
at all, sweet soul. It is only Mary. She has a grievance 
against you.” 

“Against me?” asked Mlle d’Oliviers with astonish- 
ment. 

“Indeed, for with your coming she loses a distinction 
she has enjoyed in heaven for nearly eighteen hundred 
years.” 

“But what distinction can I have taken away from 
our dear mother of mercy?” 

“That of being the only virgin in heaven,” gravely re- 
plied Esther. 

“But you must be wrong,” cried Mlle d’Oliviers, and 
suddenly her eyes lighted up with recollection. “I know! 
Tknow! Jesus is returned to heaven and she is eager to 
find him.” 

“You are wise as well as virtuous,” said Esther, ‘and 
I have done our mother a great wrong. I am sorry.” 


Gs by one the new arrivals had passed Peter by, had 
shaken his thin hand as was customary, and en- 

tered himself in the open book of records, and finally 

Voltaire, his little eagle-grey eyes unsettled, came up. 
“Why so sad?” inquired Peter out of sheer good nature. 
“T have been bitterly deceived, Peter. Bitterly deceived.” 
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Good nature oozed out of Peter’s old bones. “Are you 
the one to say this thing?” he cried, ‘‘you who, having 
lived a life of unbelief, find yourself now, when you should 
be teasing hellfire, lapping the milk of heavenly kind- 
ness? Perhaps you do not know that it was for your 
sake that God decreed this heavenly holiday, this welcome 
gathering of all the ancient and wise ones of heaven— 
all for you who lived and died a heretic, and you wail 
about being deceived!’’ 

“I have always regarded the other apostles as plain 
rogues and liars,” declared Voltaire, “but you, I shall al- 
way insist, are just an old imbecile. I tell you I have 
been bitterly deceived, and you rant about my heavenly 
welcome as though the quiesence of a Voltaire is to be 
bought as lightly as that of a saint! If you were at all 
read in the literature of civilization, I mean my collected 
works, of which there are already several rather expensive 
editions, you would know among other things that I never 
denied God, that I denied only this tinsel heaven of white 
angels and grey patriarchs. And now to find it all real! 
It is too monstrous! But I may not be too late. Things 
may not be entirely beyond remedy. I say, Peter, don’t 
stand there like a pillar of salt. Where can I find God?” 


* UTHORITY rests nobly but lightly on your head, 
Voltaire,” mused Peter. “I dare say the Lord 
will see you in time. But not now.” 

“Not now? Look here, Peter. I am not accustomed 
to waiting even in the antechambers of kings.” 

“You are now in the antechamber not of a king but of 
the king of kings,” gravely reproved Peter. “I should in- 
form you that there is now great consternation in the 
house of God.’’ 

“Indeed !”’ 

“You see the Son who returned with his pilgrimage 
from the most recent of his numerous journeys to the 
earth did not immediately report to the house of the 
Father, and messengers have been dispatched to search 
him out.” 

“But why is that necessary ?”’ 

“It is feared he may have again returned to earth.” 
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“And what objection is there to his returning to the 
earth?” 

“Oh, the Father is fairly used to it, but it is the sacred 
Mother who worries.” 

“What is her objection?” 

“Her objection is that her Son wanders away from her. 
Like all mothers she prefers to have the Son always at 
her side.” 

“Hm. Mothers always were a nuisance. But cannot 
the Lord his Father merely forbid him from wandering ?”’ 

“Your theology is sadly out of date,’ said Peter, smil- 
ing. ‘Authority is no longer part of the divine code. Once 
the Lord exercised authority, but he has long ago flung it 
like a toy out of the window of heaven. Had you not bet- 
ter make the best of the time you have before coming into 
the presence of the Lord to readjust your knowledge of 
like matters, lest you be caught at a sad disadvantage?” 

Voltaire smiled broadly. ‘In the presence of so much 
learning as that of the Lord God it must be an advantage 
to know as little as possible. See to it that you arrange 
our interview soon.” 


ARY, her eyes red with weeping, waited in the grey 
shadow of the eternal throne. 

“Did you find him?” asked the Father in Heaven. 

“Very tired, my Lord. But when I spoke to him he 
rose and followed me. He’s waiting at the Gate.” 

“Let him come in.” 

“My Lord,” said the Son of the Father. 

“A son who finds such pleasure in wandering,” said 
the Father, “should please his parents with an occasional 
greeting.” 

“Tt can be no pleasure to greet me.” 

“True,” mused the Father. “The first time you returned 
with blood on your hands and feet, but now—” 

“My Lord.” 

“What has happened?” 

“The first time,” said the Son, “I was crucified and 
mankind looked on. This time mankind was crucified and 
I looked on.” 

“Much passes out among the stars,” mused the Father, 
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“but your timidness remains. You must be in the sight 
of men’s blood as one of their millers observing the falling 
of water over millstones.” 

“T know,” said the Son. “Man travaileth like his star. 
But something has gone amiss, my Father.” 

“Amiss?” 

“Wherein the Son exceedeth the Father in understand- 
ing.” 

“You speak in riddles, my son, a fault contracted from 
the Pharisees whose nature is like coarse flax making 
shabby him who touches it.” 

“When you beheld me as I entered, were you not pity- 
struck, my Father?” 

“Who would not be?” 

“It is so in my heart concerning mankind.” 

“But you are a God,” protested the Father. “When 
you suffer beauty is dimmed.” 

“My Father,” said the Son, “beauty is not only in 
heaven.” 

“You are very wistful, my Son.” 

“Oh, hear me, my Father. I have seen things on earth 
which rival heaven in the terribleness of their beauty.” 

“That I who see everything have not noticed?” 

“My Lord,” replied the Son, “you have ruled the stars 
much longer than it took you to create them, and you no 
longer see everything.” 

“T cannot understand,’ mused the Father. “I spread 
beauty over the heavens, should I not know? The bluest 
of my spaces did beauty require of me, and those stars 
with a multitude of moons whereon to lean its devastat- 
ing lightness. And there is the earth—rocks that crumble, 
rags that tear.” 

“But I tell you beauty bursts through their rocks,” cried 
the Son. “Beauty shines out of their rage. Man has be- 
come too delicate for the endurance of pain. Beauty is 
dimmed by man’s suffering.” 

The Father was agitated. “Is it too late to destroy 
them?” 

“T would myself have destroyed them once,”’ replied the 
Son. “TI sent out the most flaming of the destroying 
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horde, and they returned slowly with lowered heads, 
shamed by the eyes of men.” 

“T never meant this,” mused the Father. 

“You never meant anything, My Father, and punish- 
ment which went forth from heaven has returned to it. 
You have let man exceed his star, making him too beauti- 
ful for his common fate. Much too beautiful.” 


F the first encounter between God and Voltaire 
Raphael still tells as follows. God having casually 
mentioned the problem of the new virgin, Voltaire sug- 
gested that, as a solution, he would write a play, and God 
meekly offered to collaborate. 

“But what experience have you had?” demanded 
Voltaire. 

“A little,’ God pleaded. “I created the heavens and 
the earth, and the races on your planet which I planted 
in rather interesting juxtapositions—” 

“All of which sounds very well,” Voltaire interrupted 
impatiently. “But what practical experience have you 
had?” 

But this, all heaven agrees, is merely an example of 
Raphael’s saltless malice. 


“TN heaven,” remarked Voltaire, “you make of virgins 
the use which we on earth used to make of the works 
of the metaphysicians.” 

“The cares of Heaven,’ mused the Lord God, “differ 
in this respect from the cares of earth: we labor here to 
perfect the orbits which you on earth and on the other 
planets are forever laboring to distort. A virgin on earth 
is something to be deflowered, annihilated. A virgin in 
heaven is a planet whose orbit has not been completed, a 
creature in whom love is still confined and unreleased, a 
seed to be warmed into full blossoming.” 

“Tf the chains of virginity may be broken in heaven,” 
suggested M. Voltaire, “your problem is as good as solved, 
for I declare to you that in her dotage this Mlle d’Oliviers 
is more to be desired than half the lusty wenches of Nor- 


mandy.” 
“Tt is something to consider,’’ mused the Lord God, his 
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radiance resting languidly on the face of the earthly one. 
“But towards such a consummation you would have to re- 
appear in some corner of the earth, the virgin in another, 
and you would have to grow towards each other in the re- 
gular course of love, bridging time and space.” 

Voltaire looked up, he shook his head ominously. “It 
is not I who will do this thing, my Lord,” he said solemnly. 

“Not even for the love of justice, Voltaire?” 

“Not even for the love of the virgin, my Lord.” 

“Strange!” 

“Why strange?” 

“T thought you rather enjoyed your earthly sojourn.” 

“So I did, my Lord, in a manner of speaking. But as 
for returning to it, I beg you do not mention the matter. 
I wonder : was it for this end that you, and not Beelzebub, 
are my host?” 

“T had hoped you would be of some assistance.” 

“Thanks, my Lord, but under no pretext can you send 
me back to the earth. I will refuse to go. I mean to re- 
sist. Ask old Frederick the Prussian, he will tell you how 
bitterly I can wage war in a matter involving a question 
of taste. I fought against his bad verses, do you think I 
will allow myself to be casually shipped back to earth?” 

“You must be calmer and more explicit,” mused the 
voice of the heavenly host. “I cannot understand your 
repugnance for a life which, while it lasted, you enjoyed 
so desperately. What remembered evil has suddenly loos- 
ened in you such green loathing?” 

“Earth’s odors, my Lord,” declared Voltaire. ‘You 
must forgive a frankness whose only justification is that 
you yourself have called it forth. The odors of the earth 
are horrors which tease the chambers of my consciousness 
to frenzy. I can’t bear to think of them. During the long, 
monotonous journey through the colorless spaces I could 
think only how infinitely reassuring is was to be getting a- 
way from the earth and the various brutal smells emanat- 
ing it would appear, from the multiple streams of its 
enormous fecundity. I may not know where I am going, 
I consoled myself over and over again, but, be it the red 
fires of hell or the white flames of heaven, I shall never 
again be compelled to expose my nostrils to a Paris night. 
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“And now, do you imagine you can blissfully send me 
back there? Be warned in time: I will not go. I am not 
entirely without eloquence, and should you persist in this 
fancy of yours, the hordes which Lucifer is reputed to 
have gathered against you will be as nothing—” 


s ATIENCE, Voltaire,” pleaded the reassuring voice 

of the Lord God. “I have not yet decided what I 
shall do in the matter of the virgin, but rest assured it 
will be nothing repugnant to you. Do you not know that 
you are one of my favorites?” 

“You astonish me, my Lord. I cannot remember that 
there was anything on earth I dodged so carefully as your 
favor.” 

“It was that which pleased me most of all, Voltaire. 
Instead of spending your energies in the endeavor to be- 
come a favorite son of heaven, you tried to lead an intelli- 
gent life—a courageous and difficult business on earth. 
Do you think I would hold this against you?” 

“All of my ideas of justice are earthly, my Lord.” 

“As they should be. There is beauty in that, I assure 
you, though beauty is not all of what I intended. I 
fashioned the earth as I fashioned the other planets so 
that the labors of the universe might be executed as the 
need for them arose in the terrestrial scheme. But never 
was I so careful in my work as when I was fashioning the 
heart and the face of the earth which I meant to be the 
home of the wisest and dearest of my kin. And I thought 
that I had wrought rather skilfully, especially in the 
odors with which I invested the fields and hillsides. I 
walked in the ancient garden, as it is written in that 
quaint book—but not to spy on Adam, only to rejoice in 
its infinitely refreshing odors. Now what you say is 
very disturbing.” 

“Alas, my Lord,” mused Voltaire, “the little peoples 

of the earth have spoiled your plan. The ancient garden 
is a ruin, and the fragrance of fields and hillsides are 
slowly, gradually being overpowered by the stench of 
large cities which are springing up everywhere. They 
are terrible things these new cities from which pestilential 
odors flow in long, enduring streams. Were life not so 
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venially sweet within the body itself I don’t know how it 
could be endured on earth.” 


OD’S great gray head sank forward over his breast, a 
long bleak silence enfolded the eternal throne. 

“Tell me, Voltaire,” resumed the ancient one, “Tell me, 
you most cunning of my servants, how go things on 
earth?” 

“Badly, my Lord, badly.” 

“Ts it that vou are dissatisfied with the world or that 
the world is dissatisfied with itself?” 

“The world is growing old, my Lord, and life is losing 
its sweet novelty. Of living itself nothing seems to re- 
main but the business of living, and that seems to be, 
mainly, to quarrel.” 

“Do they still quarrel so much?” 

“Their quarrels increase, my Lord.” 

“Why need 

“The means of life are too quickly exhausted, my 
Lord.” 

“You mean they have not enough to eat?” 

“T mean they have not enough to play with, they grow 
old before their time. Language, the most beautiful of 
their playthings, lasts a very short while, for one or two 
good writers are frequently sufficient to exhaust the 
vitality of a whole language. How much of the beauty 
of the Greek tongue sank into the inexhaustible bowels 
of Homer. After Virgil and Livy in Latin —- what? 
Dante writing in Italian has made it difficult for any 
Italian successor of his to write without appearing to be 
laughing at himself. What Chaucer left undigested of 
English was swiftly devoured by that churl Shakespeare 
who, having in him poetry sufficient for ten poets, wrote 
plays enough for twenty dramatists. As for French— 
you’d no business thinking of me after you had already 
thought of Racine, who had style without humour, pas- 
sion without poetry. 


“With the other playthings it fared even more dismal- 
ly. Politics became a business, and so did religion.” 
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LEAK silence enfolded the eternal throne. The Lord 
God was meditating bitter things. 

“But what about the immortality of their souls?” he 
demanded suddenly raising his head. 

“Their what?” asked Voltaire with astonishment. 

“Their immortality,” repeated the Lord God. “What 
are they doing about the immortal souls with which I en- 
dowed them ?”’ 

Voltaire was silent. 

“Was it for a jest, think you,” cried the Lord, “that I 
so sweetly ordered the world, arranged its climatic and 
intellectual zones? Have I done so much that men might 
pine for playthings and make a mockery of my intention?’ 

Voltaire’s face showed amazement and a budding fear. 

“Why do you not answer me?” thundered the Lord. 
“What are men doing about their immortal souls?” 

Voltaire opened his mouth as if to make reply, but 
closed it slowly, fearing apparently that his words might 
anger the eternal even more than his silence. 

And the Lord recognized the fear of Voltaire and re- 
pented. ‘““You may speak without fear, my servant,” he 
said kindly. “I enjoin you.” 

“My Lord,” stammered Voltaire, “the truth is that men 
never took their immortality very seriously, to begin 
with.” 


1D aes G the period of preparation for the session of 

the heavenly court of justice the angels, roused to 
curiosity by human affairs as befitted the athmosphere of 
a heaven in which a human problem had suddenly be- 
come paramount, spent much precious time speculating 
on what constitutes human happiness. 

“T have seen much of men in roaming to and fro over 
the face of the earth,” said Gabriel. “TI think their 
greatest happiness is in searching out substances harder 

than those of which they are themselves composed. 
| “T cannot pretend to give you the rationale of it. Per- 
haps it is part of their scheme to find the things where- 
with to guard themselves against ultimate deterioration. 
Or perhaps it is part of their grand search for a recogniz- 
able and conciliant master. But there seems to me to be 
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no question that they pant after those things more than 
for any other. 

“The rocks displease them because they crumble almost 
as easily as their own skins, but they surrender them- 
selves to infinite explorations into the lower strata of their 
planet for the toughest metal deposits, and so precious are 
these when once found that no exchange of goods is 
sanctioned without them. Specimens of them are worn 
triumphantly as trophies from their ears, noses and 
fingers. 

“But, not satisfied with things found hidden in the 
fastnesses of earth’s bowels, they shrewdly make com- 
pounds of substances they have at hand, and they have 
been known in that manner to achieve results so marvel- 
lous that it seems to me possible for them to actually re- 
mold the planet into something the Lord himself could 
not recognize.” 

Here some of the more credulous of the angels ex- 
claimed with astonishment. 

“But never fear,” resumed Gabriel. “It can never hap- 
pen. For, as quickly as these additions to the planet are 
hatched other fabrications are devised to destroy them, so 
that in the end the balance of their labors remains noth- 
ing. This pleases them immensely, since their inventions 
were intended only to serve as a means of sating their 
extraordinary craving for fabrics more durable than 
themselves.” 


- HAT Gabriel says is undoubtedly true,” averred 

Raphael. ‘Have not I myself witnessed their pas- 
sion for gold and precious stones? But though the pos- 
session of the harder substances is a source of human 
happiness it is hardly the source of their greatest. happi- 
ness which, to my observations, is in the finding and weav- 
ing of substances softer than those of which their vulgar 
bodies are composed. 

“Marvellous it is to consider how much ingenuity they 
have crowded into the weaving of fabrics of cotton, silk, 
wool, flax and grass. They lavish almost all the skill of 
their hands and hearts on these fineries so that there is 
not a department of their life in which they are not dis- 
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played for the aggrandisement and healing of their extra- 
ordinary if somewhat ridiculous senses. 

“By virtue of these fineries the floors of their homes 
are converted into soft bedded gardens. Their walls take 
on the fine tones of distant, wistful horizons, and passing 
through a door has become as adventurous as passing out 
of one world into another. 

“As a symbol of the fierceness of their love of the softer 
fabrics of nature, whole armies of them will desperately 
grapple one another, with the blood cf their slain darken- 
ing into a late twilight, so that a colored cloth might be 
upheld or captured. 

“If further proof is needed that men’s love of finery is 
the secret of their greatest happiness, only see with what 
frenzy they clasp silken garments to their skins not infre- 
guently at the sacrifice of going without things needed for 
the sating of more primal appetites.” 


= Y brethren,” gravely spoke up Michael, “though you 

are both my elders in station as well as in wisdom, 
I fear that in this matter I have been the better observer. 
In as far as you have both seen you are both equally 
correct, for men do crave the hard substances of the 
earth as, indeed, they also pant for the finer ones. But 
most of their frenzy, I have noticed, goes into their mat- 
ing which they take more seriously than all the rest of 
the flora and fauna in creation. 

“Their whole civilization is built about the need and 
pleasure of mating, so that no other passion of theirs 
is really comparable to it. I once saw a man hammering 
out an anchor on the forge of a shipyard, but later that 
same day I observed him hammering away on the softer 
forge of Venus and the force which he shaped the steel 
anchor was as nothing compared to the force with which 
he pursued the more pleasant labor. 

“T have both seen and envied the passion with which 
a woman wraps some silken garment about the skin of 
her body, but what is that compared with the swiftness 
with which she encompasses her man? 

“And if it were not true that the greatest human hap- 
piness is in mating would our Lord God create so much 
excitement because of the appearance of a virgin?” 
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At this several angels chimed in their agreement, for 
it was apparent that Michael’s was the most satisfactory 
explanation. 


VEN Gabriel, the proudest and most stubborn of the 
angels, was impelled to agree. ‘You are right, 
brother Michael,” he conceded. “In this matter you have 
proven to be the better observer. You have most cer- 
tainly touched on the secret of human happiness. This 
love of theirs, this fierce, secret clasping of the flesh, I 
freely confess now that it has made my duties on earth 
both bitter and sweet. For sweet though it is to witness 
their love feasts it is bitter to contemplate that they can 
never be ours. 

“Often as I have stood aside, invisible as is my pre- 
rogative, while the love host darted to and fro, i thought 
of the reproach we hold eternally against mankind that 
God made them only a little lower than us, and my heart 
cried out: would that the Lord our master had deigned 
to make us a little lower—just low enough to enable us 
to taste of those sweets.” 

Raphael alone, being of a more spiritual nature, felt 
moved to resist, and being able to do so on grounds neither 
of sentiment nor of reason tried to make light of the 
whole matter. “If love,” said he, ‘“‘is the source of human 
happiness, then the Sultan of Turkey must have been 
granted a rather liberal monopoly of it.” 

But Michael, who is not to be lightly outdone in such 
matters, replied: “Do not fear, Raphael. The Sultan has 
his own fill of troubles—all his harem suffer their lunar 
derangements at the same time.” 


i bees us not make a light jest of so grave a matter,” 
admonished Gabriel, but the intonation of his voice 
was drowsy, for the thought of human happiness had 
brought into his divine blood a feeling of sultriness. 

“It is a remarkable discovery, Michael’s,” he resumed. 
“And since we are nowadays so deeply concerned with 
human beings we should be grateful for it as for a key 
to the understanding of an important problem. 

“We can now understand even their features which 
used to be so puzzling to us. Our own features have 
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philosophical connotations, but no such meanings have 
we been able to discover in theirs. The truth is that their 
features are merely guide posts in their business of mat- 
ing, for it is by their features that men and women 
choose one another.” 

“To read their poetry,” said Raphael, “one would 
imagine that they choose one another not by the indica- 
tions of their features but by the dictates of a fancy 
buried deep in their hearts.” 

“Certainly they mate according to their fancy,” 
agreed Gabriel, “but their fancy is aroused by the pe- 
culiar reading which they make of one another’s features. 
Here is how it works. 

“A man and a woman pass each other in one of their 
streets. By the size and shape of his nose she recognizes 
instantly what he has to offer her, and by the shape and 
size of his mouth she knows what he demands of her. 
Likewise he reads by her nose what she requires and by 
her mouth he reads what she has to offer him in return. 
It is the physiognomy of love.” 

“But what of the blind, those who cannot see?’ in- 
quired one of the angels. 

“The features of the face,” said Gabriel, “can be read 
by the fingers as well as by the eyes.” 

“But is that reading not too slow for the swift passion 
of love?” asked this angel in the spirit of compassion. 

“No,” replied Gabriel, “for without the eyes with 
which to see, men suffer less from the pangs of love. 
They are not so cruelly tempted.” 


HE Son was speaking to the Father out of the bit- 
terness of his heart: 

“T would not grieve you or my Mother by taking the 
white road again, but I must. Believe me, I returned to 
heaven determined to make the best of my heavenly 
duties. But I realize now that I have never fathomed the 
true depth of my attachment to the earth, I have never 
known how much I belong to it, and now I fear me that 
the heavenly duties which have gone so long without me 
will now have to go without me forever, for I am return- 
ing to the earth, my Father.” 

“T have long ago become reconciled to your earthly 
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attachment,” mused the Father. “I thought that by 
making heaven a little more like earth, by admitting 
such a strange mixture of the earthly ones, I would be 
able, so to say, to bribe your presence. See how, in order 
to keep you here, I have changed the very atmosphere 
of heaven to earthliness. Are you not satisfied—do not 
earthly figures such as Voltaire, Dr. Johnson, Casanova 
and Rousseau sate your craving for human society?” 

“You have been very kind and very subtle, my 
Father,” replied Jesus, “but I am distressed not by my 
own need but by the need of mankind. If you wished to 
keep me here why did you not endeavour to keep the 
race of man happier on his planet?” 

“What is the race of man to me, my Son?” 

“It has become very precious to me, my Father. And 
have you seen any of the more recent arrivals at the 
Gate of the Little Angels?” 

“T have not seen, my Son, but I have heard.” 

“Oh, my Father! I could hide my face in my hands 
and weep. Such streams of men and women and chil- 
dren, some of them only babes, headless! What terrible 
things must be transpiring there!’ 

“Have there not been revolutions on earth before, my 
son?” 

“Nothing as terrible as this has ever happened before 
on earth, my Father. I am going, and I doubt if I shall 
ever return. I have despaired before this of my earthly 
duites—but now for the first time I am prepared to sur- 
render them. I think I shall be content to remain for- 
ever out of the light of heaven. I shall mingle myself 
with the dung and dust of the earth, and it will be sweet, 
sweet.” 

“But your Mother, my Son?” 

The Son smiled wistfully. “Luckily my mother bore 
me on the earth and not in heaven, and there must be 
in her bones just a little love for the old soil. In it, she 
should know, I will be comparatively safe.” 


onyou shall this day sit at my right hand, Voltaire,” 
mused the Lord God on the morning of the day of 
Judgment. 


“T do not envy you your task, my Lord,” said Voltaire. 
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“How can you have permitted your work to accumulate 
to such an extent that the judgments of a thousand 
years wait to be pronounced?” 

“It was not laxness, my servant, it was disinterested- 
ness. I ceased to be interested in the doings of men after 
I had read the Confessions of St. Augustine. It occurred 
to me, when the words of that book faded out of the 
light, into what jungles of hypocrisy Christianity was 
leading mankind, and so, to save myself the mortification 
of being a first hand witness of it all, I abandoned all 
interest in them. If it were not for the unhappy vagaries 
of my Son I would have long ago shut them out of heaven 
without as much as a word.” 

“But if you did not keep up with human affairs,” asked 
the puzzled sage, “how did you happen to know about 
me?” 

“Oh, the Rabbis kept me informed about you!” 

“The Rabbis!’ exclaimed Voltaire with amazement. 

“Yes, the Rabbis. As your philosophical dictionary ap- 
proached completion your name appeared more and 
more frequently in their prayers—no, the prayers were 
not for your health and well being.” 

“No, the Jews were never my friends, though they 
were almost the only people understood me.” 

“What a remarkable thing,’ I meditated. “Here are 
these Jews who hitherto were persecuted by every 
devilish instrument of torture—and now that they are 
being persecuted philosophically, they do not appreciate 
its’. 

“Then you really listen to human prayers?” 

“T have not said so.” 

“But you heard my name mentioned amidst the curses 
of the Jews at prayer.” 

“Of course. But how can one help hearing the Jews 
pray when they do it so loudly, my dear Voltaire?” 


MONGST those who had been awaiting the judgment 

of the eternal for a century or so the sudden calling 

of the court created a disturbance amounting almost to 
panic. 

“Oh for my dear little sins, I have forgotten them!” 

moaned many a mournful spirit. But one who stood 
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apart looked so lonely and distraught and yet so delicately 
proud that Dr. Johnson was moved to comfort him, “You 
appear to be in some distress,’ remarked the good 
doctor. 

The proud soul looked down on its comforter. “It is 
only a mistake in my work, one that has been rankling 
in my breast ever since I have had the freedom to think 
over what I have done. I do not see how it can ever have 
occurred—but it is nevertheless eternally done.” 

“Tg it perhaps an error to which I called attention in 
my edition of your works?” 

The troubled spirit smiled. “Doctor,” he said, “in all 
the thousands of books written about me in the course 
of so much indefatigable but needless editing I don’t 
think I have ever discovered one sensible remark. The 
Germans at least print handsome editions of me, but I 
never see much use for a new edition of me in French 
or in English. The French don’t even take the trouble 
to punctuate me. Why, since they neither enjoy nor 
understand me, do they not leave me alone?” 

“Writing about you,” said Dr. Johnson, “is a task al- 
most as ingratiating as writing detective stories, and 
the editorials on your plays make good reading to those 
who are too sober to indulge in the literature of crime 
yet must needs have some mystery in their reading. But 
what is this error over which you grieve so deeply and 
so long?” 

“The mismating of Hamlet,’ said the disconsolate 
spirit. “I don’t see how I could ever have tied Hamlet 
up with Ophelia when there was Juliet—Juliet with so 
much to love and with such splendid capacities for love.” 

“Now that is certainly strange,’ mused the good 
doctor. “Why should Juliet instead of Ophelia have en- 
joyed the madness of the philosophical Dane?” 

The poet was in despair. “Don’t you see, doctor—if 
Juliet had loved the Dane, the Dane’s passion would have 
been love—not madness. Neither mentally nor spiritu- 
ally was Ophelia constituted for love. Physically, she 
was lean and prudish. Spiritually she was a clothes- 
hook in the wardrobe closet of her excellent father. But 
Juliet—what a sweet, impulsive, generous, broad hipped, 
warm mouthed woman was this Juliet—what delightful 
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depths of womanhood and womanliness for the passion 
of a Hamlet to plumb!” 
“But what would have in that case become of Romeo?” 
“Romeo!” cried the poet angrily. “Romeo. To the 
devil with Romeo. What have I to do with Romeo?” 


Sts Mlle d’Oliviers the convening of the heavenly court 
recalled innumerable gay village festivals in which 
hers had been the important role of the lady of cere- 
monies. With fascinated wonder she observed the solemn 
forming of rows of white souls in the wan valley of 
judgment, the audience of angeis resting tier over tier 
of flaky wings, and the solid black throne of the Lord 
God under its grey cloud rising and falling. 

Awesomely Mile d’Oliviers listened to the grave voice 
of the Accusing Angel, to the tinkling voices of innumer- 
able souls huskily explaining remote mysterious things, 
and to the clear ringing voice of the Archangel pro- 
nouncing the judgment of the Lord. 

Why, Mile d’Oliviers wanted to ask, did not the Lord 
pronounce his own judgments? But instinctively she 
understood. The speech of the Lord could not be so 
pompous and rhetorical; it could lend its sweetness only 
to the beautiful commonplace. And when, having heard 
herself called by name, she seemed suddenly moved into 
the kindly vision of the All-highest, she made a startling 
discovery: all the other sounds she had heard before, the 
voices of the angels and of the accusers, were merely an 
accompaniment of the interminable conversations which 
the Lord carried on with the souls awaiting judgment. 

“You have never known a man, my daughter?” 

“No, my Father.” 

“And did you miss love very much?” 

“T felt always comforted by the love of the Lord and 
his Son.” 

“Do not misunderstand me, my daughter. Did you 
not miss the greater more torturing love of the flesh?’ 

“T don’t know, my Lord.” 

“You don’t know. Were you not even curious?” 

“T was a little curious, my Lord.” 

“No more than curious?” 

“No more, my Lord.” 
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“And your heart did not lust for any man?” 

“My mind and my heart were closed to all men, my 
Lord.” 

“But there was once a man your heart desired?” 

“I thought of him for a while, but him too I forgot.” 

“Were you not curious to know what became of him?” 

“He was married, and shortly afterwards he and his 
wife were drowned at sea.” 

“Did you not weep when you heard of this, my 
daugther ?” 

“No, my Father. But I did wonder a little what my 
life might have been had I shared his.” 

“But surely you must have heard a great deal about 
love everywhere.” 

“I did not go about much, my Lord.” 

“But did not people come to you?” 

“There was only the gardener Amie—I dismissed him 
from my thoughts easily enough.” 

“Did not other people talk to you about love, my 
daughter ?”’ 

“They talked but I did not listen.” 

“Not even to the women?” 

“There were some young ladies who in the later years 
used to come to me from Bordeaux—they spoke continu- 
ally of love.” 

“Did you not speak of love to them?” 

“No, my Father. I only listened.” 

“Did you never think of little children?” 

“Often. Sometimes when I caught sight of several of 
them trailing by under my window over the lawns I 
would reflect on how beautiful they were, and how bliss- 
ful it must be to own them.” 

“And it never occurred to you to think of how they 
came to be born?” 

“Sometimes, my Lord.” 

“Did you read much?” 

“A little.” 

“Romances?” 

“No, my Lord, memoirs.” 

“The memoirs of saints?” 

“No, my Lord, the memoirs of a sinner.” 

“Whose memoirs, my daughter?” 
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Mlle d’Oliviers hesitated. 

“Speak, my daughter,” gently urged the voice of the 
Lord God. 

“The Memoirs of M. Casanova, my Lord.” 

“And was it not in the days in which you read those 
memoirs that you meditated on the origin of the pretty 
village children?’ 

“Hardly,” smiled Mlle d’Oliviers, “for the ladies in 
M. Casanova’s Memoirs rarely bore children, my Lord.” 

“M. Casanova,” called the voice of the archangel. 


““470OU have been making a great impression in the 
world, Casanova,” mused the Lord God, “and in 
heaven too, I declare, for never have I seen such flashing 
of envy in the eyes of angels as I now behold. Are your 
memoirs truthful as well as interesting, Casanova?” 

“There is truth in them, my Lord.” 

“In other words, you have flavored your narrative 
with truth. Very well. Now tell me, did you write out 
of a spirit of joy or out of a longing for joy?” 

“In the spirit of joy, my Lord, one does not write.” 

“True, Casanova. But joy was in your bones when you 
wrote, was it not?” 

“Such sweetness might easily be called joy, my Lord, 
but it is a joy which can scarely be counted on since it 
remains always sleeping lazily in the blood.” 

“You have seen me judge, Casanova. Have I appeared 
just in your eyes?” 

“You have been so kind, my Lord, that, with the 
training in justice we earthly people get, it is difficult 
to believe that you have also been just.” 

“I want to be just to you, Casanova,” mused the Lord. 
“You combine in your person to perfection traits which 
are so singularly human that, against the advices of the 
best saints, I regard them in the light of virtues.” 

“Thank you, my Lord,” said Casanova. “You are 
surely more than just to one who worshipped only at 
those two slender pillars between which flow the sweet 
waters of life. But unless you are more cautious you 
will surely lose out in the grace of your saints.” 

“Do you think it might cause them to abandon me?” 
asked the Lord wistfully. 
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“I know very little about saints, my Lord.” 

“If only I could depend on their leaving me!’ mused 
the Lord. “However, I shall try. You yourself shall be 
my messenger, Casanova. Are you contented to appear 
on earth again?” 

“Happy, my Lord.” 

“Know what that will mean before you finally decide, 
my son. You will have to be a child again, then a boy, 
then a man. But instead of a career of a thousand 
women there will await you just one woman—Mlle 
d’Oliviers—who from another corner of the world 
will grow towards you till she reaches you and envelops 
you completely. Do you still agree?” 

“My Lord, it is painful that there should be no way 
for me to show my gratitude.” 

“There is a way, Casanova. Make me a promise.” 

Casanova bowed. “Say it, my Lord.” 

“Promise me,’’ mused the Lord, ‘‘that no matter how 
happy you are on earth if ever on one of earth’s high- 
ways you encounter a man with sore feet and sore hands 
you will set your happiness aside and greet him.” 


N the loneliness of the great shadow Voltaire sought 

out the Lord God. 

There was that in the brooding of the omnipotent 
which bespoke many possible humours: preplexity, 
weariness, sorrow or that impatience which in a man 
betokens an impending end and in a god betokens the 
end of worlds. 

But ennui, eating away at the heart of Voltaire, spur- 
red his tongue and resolved his fears into bitter speech. 
“I sour away in this wilderness of quiet, my Lord. 
Heaven has become the refuge of all the headless nobility 
in France, and I am weary of doing nothing but looking 
at them.” 

“But you were always friendly with the nobility, Vol- 
taire.” 

“Yes, on earth where they had heads. Nothing, my 
Lord, is more distressing than a nobleman without a 
head. If only I had something to do—something to 
divert my mind from them. What can I do here?” 

The Lord was thoughtful, then he said: “On earth, 
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Voltaire, you wrote a philosophical dictionary to en- 
lighten men, why not write one here to enlighten the 
angels?” 

“You mock me, my Lord. Is it possible for a man to 
enlighten the angels?” 

“But you are not just a man, Voltaire, and wisdom is 
as scarce in heaven as it is on earth.” 

“But I do not even know how to begin, my Lord.” 

The grey shadow brightened. “Do not fret, I will 
dictate the beginning to you, Voltaire. Are you ready? 
Write: ‘In the beginning God created the heavens and 
the earth. And the earth grew old. And the heavens grew 
old. And God himself grew old.’” God’s head drooped. 

“You are drowsy, my Lord,’ observed Voltaire. 

“How else should it be?” whispered the great voice, 
“since the course of creation has become so pointless? 
Judge for yourself. Suppose you, a playwright, wrote 
a play with a splendid beginning, good development, a 
sounding climax, but no end, really no end? Could you, 
do you think, coax even the meanest producer on the 
boulevard to place it on the boards of a theatre?” 

Voitaire was silent. 

“And yet it’s not really a bad play, Voltaire. On the 
contrary, it contains some excellent material and no end 
of possibilities. I have put it on in style too—who can 
doubt that? Nor is the performance always without mer- 
it—eh? Let me see, now, where were we with our work?” 

““In the beginning,’ ” read Voltaire, “ ‘God created 
the heavens and the earth. And the earth grew old. 
And the heavens grew old. And God himself grew old.’ 
What next, my Lord?” 

But the head of the Lord God drooped once more. Sud- 
denly vision flowed out of him in a golden stream, in- 
undating the heavens with what in Voltaire’s confused 
mind seemed a peculiarly light drowsiness. He felt him- 
self growing fantastically inert, it became increasingly 
difficult for him to make out the features of the great 
grey head before him. Slowly the head disappeared as 
if it were evaporating, and suddenly he forgot it, as, 
also, he forgot everything else. 

And there was once more unbroken silence on the 
eternal black throne. 


LES DEMOISELLES DE 
BIENFILATRE 


Translated by Arthur Symons from the French of 
VILLIERS DE L’ISLE ADAM 


Pascal tells us that, in the point of view of facts, Good 
and Evil are a question of “latitude.’’ In Paris one calls 
a crime a crime; in Madrid the Spaniards call a crime a 
good action. Thus, in Europe, one generally cherishes 
one’s parents: in certain tribes of America one persuades 
them to climb a tree: then one shakes this tree. If they 
fall, the sacred duty of a good son is to assassinate them 
with strong strokes of the tomahawk, in order to spare 
them the distress of decrepitude. If they have strength 
enough to hang on by one branch one supposes they are 
still capable of chasing wild beasts or of fishing, and so 
one suspends their immolation. In the North men love 
to drink warm wine, the sun’s symbol. Our national re- 
ligion warns us that ‘Good wine rejoices the heart’; 
which, in the South of India is regarded as a grave 
crime. In Sparta, thieving was practised and honoured: 
it was a lucrative institution, indispensable to the educa- 
tion of the Lacedemonians. This institution we find in 
the Greeks. In Lapland, the father of the family thinks 
it an honour that his daughter should submit gracefully 
to the assiduities of any traveller admitted under their 
roofs. The same thing in Bessarabia. In the North of 
Persia, and with the nations of the Caboul, who live in 
very ancient tombs, it appears that if, having received, 
in some comfortable sepulchre, an hospitable welcome, 
you are not, at the end of twenty-four hours, at your 
best with your host’s progeny, Gurka, Parsee, or Waha- 
bie, there is every reason to suppose that you will be 
simply decapitated—a punishment common enough in 
these climates. Such acts are indifferent so far as they 
are physical: one’s conscience alone makes them evil or 
good. The mysterious point that lies at the depth of 
this immense misunderstanding is the natural necessity 
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by which man finds himself bound to create for himself 
scruples and distinctions, to interdict in himself this 
or that action, according as the wind of his country 
breathes on him this thing or that thing: one might 
finally say that Humanity has entirely forgotten and 
seeks to recall to itself, in vague wanderings, I know 
not what lost Law. 

A few years. ago flourished, the pride of our boule- 
vards, a certain vast and luxurious Café, situated almost 
opposite one of our theatres, whose facade resembled 
that of a Pagan temple, the Gymnase, Boulevard Bonne- 
Nouvelle, 38. This was the almost daily and nightly 
haunt of the young swells of Paris, who afterwards dis- 
tinguished themselves, some by their artistic value, some 
by their incapacity, some by their attitude during the 
troublous times we have traversed. Among these last, 
there were even some who had held the reins of the 
State. It was no small beer that one found in this café 
of the Thousand and one Nights. Often enough, the 
Prefect of Police flung, as it were, into this Café, just 
as negligently as when we give our visiting-card to a 
stranger, a chosen bunch and unexpected nosegay of 
policemen; these, with that peculiarly aloof air they al- 
ways assume, brushed the dust, as if in jest, with the 
ends of their opera-cloaks, off the women’s mutinous 
and delicious heads. It was an attention that, seeming 
to be a delicate one, was none the less sensible for that. 
The next day, nothing of the kind happened. 

On the terrace, between the rank of cabs and the 
glass-windows, a grass-plot of women, a flowering of 
chiffons escaped from the pencil of Guys, bedizened in 
unimaginable costumes, sat with immense dignity on 
the chairs, near the little round tables, on which drinks 
were served. Some had hawk’s eyes, some had fowl’s. 
Some held huge bunches of flowers on ther knees, some 
a little dog, the others nothing. You would have imag- 
ined they were all waiting for someone. 

Among these young women, two were noticeable by 
their assiduity; those who frequented the Café called 
them Olympe and Henriette. They came with the twi- 
light, installed themselves in a well-lighted corner, gen- 
erally asked, one never knew why, for a small glass of 
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vespetro or for a mazagran, then turned their crafty 
eyes on those who passed on the pavement. 

These were the demoiselles de Bienfilatre! 

Their honest parents, who had known what misery is, 
had been obliged to become concierges in one of the most 
curious of Hotels, where they spent much of their time 
hanging on to that long rope that corresponds to the 
lock of a front door. A hateful existence, and to have 
scraped together some of God’s pennies, yet never to 
have won anything in the lottery! So Bienfilatre cursed, 
every morning, the fact that he had to make his own 
coffee. Olympe and Henrietta, being piously disposed, 
soon understood that they had to make their own living. 
Street girls from mere childhood, they—as one says in 
Paris—consecrated their night-vigils and their nightly 
sweats in order to procure, for the whole family, an 
honourable income. ‘‘God blesses our efforts,” they said 
sometimes, for they had been well educated and on solid 
principles. When people became inquisitive in regard 
to their labours, excessive certainly at times, but which 
had no effect on their health, they answered evasively 
with the embarrassed air of an assumed modesty, lower- 
ing their eyes: “One is in a state of Grace.” 

The demoiselles de Bienfilatre were, as one says, like 
those work girls, “who turn night into day.” They ac- 
compiished, as well as they could—considering certain 
of the world’s prejudices—an ungrateful task often much 
too painful. They were not like those idle women who 
proscribed, as if it were dishonourable, the saintly hard- 
ships of work, and who in consequence never blushed. 
These had some good qualities at the mere thought of 
which the ashes of Montrych would have trembled under 
his tombstone. One night, for instance, they were rivals in 
emulation and had surpassed themselves in paying for the 
burial of an old uncle, who had left them nothing except 
the memory of innumerable slaps on the face he had given 
them, times out of number, in their childhood. 

Thus they were always welcomed by those who fre- 
quented the café, many of whom never compromised 
themselves. The wave of a hand, a good day, always 
responded to their smiles and glances. No one had ever 
addressed to them a reproach or a complaint. Everyone 
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recognised how affable, how sweet, was their trade. In 
short, they owed nothing to anyone, they kept—nearly 
always—all their appointments, and in consequence with 
haughtily lifted heads. Exemplary, they put aside for an 
emergency, for a rainy day, just enough money to retire 
-on when they wanted to, from their profession. For some 
reason of their own, they were never at home on Sunday. 
Being neither wise nor foolish, they took little notice of 
the proposals of the springals, who want nothing more 
than to turn good girls out of the right path of duty into 
the wrong path of dishonour. They thought that now-a- 
days only the moon gives her love for nothing. Their 
motto was: Célérité, Sécurité, Discrétion, and on their 
visiting-cards, they added: Spécialités. 

One day the youngest, Olympe, went to the bad. Up to 
then irreproachable, this miserable girl was seduced by 
the temptations to which all such girls are more or less 
exposed by the actual conditions of their lives. In short 
she made one fault: she’ loved. 

It was her first fault; but who has ever sounded the 
depth of the abyss, into which such faults might drag 
us? A young student, decent and good-looking, gifted 
with an artistic passionate soul, but poor as Job, named 
Maxime, whose family name need not be mentioned, made 
up to her in so extraordinary a fashion that—as I said 
above—she went to the bad. 

He inspired in this poor child a celestial passion which, 
considering her position, she had no more right to ex- 
perience than Eve had when she ate the divine fruit of 
the Tree of Life. From this day all her duties were for- 
gotten; all her affairs became disorderly in the most hap- 
hazard manner. When a mere slip of a girl has her blood 
set on fire by love she might just as well go to the devil. 

As for her sister Henriette, who was weighed down un- 
der this intolerable burden of misery, sometimes she held 
her head in her hands, doubting everything, her family, 
one’s principles, even Society. “These are words, words,” 
she cried. One day she came on Olympe wearing a neat 
little black dress, no hat on her head—so natural, for its 
ease, to her now!—carrying a little can. Henriette, as 
she passed her, without seeming to know who she was, 
said to her in a low voice: “My sister, your conduct is un- 
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justifiable. Respect, at least, the appearances.” Perhaps, 
by those words, she imagined she might obtain her sister’s 
repentance. All was useless. Henriette felt that Olympe 
was lost, utterly lost! she blushed, and went her way. 

The fact is that those who haunted this honourable 
Café had chattered a great deal too much in regard to 
Olympe’s misadventure. So, at night, when Henriette 
arrived alone, she never got the same welcome she was 
used to. There was a hardness of feeling in the café. She 
perceived certain fine shades in the way of antipathy, 
that humiliated her: they were more frigid toward her 
after they had heard of Olympe’s misconduct. Proud, 
she smiled as the young Spartan whose heart was lacer- 
ated by a fox, but, in this sensible and honest heart, 
these insults were more than enough for her to endure. 
As for one’s real sense of delicacy, a mere nothing does 
one more evil than gross accusations, and, on this point, 
Henriettte was much too sensitive. What sufferings she 
had to endure! 

And then those awful nights, at supper time, with the 
family! The father and mother, with bent heads, ate in 
silence. One never spoke of the absent one. At dessert, 
at the moment of the liqueur, Henriette and her mother, 
after casting on one another sidelong glances and having 
wiped away a furtive tear, silently clasped hands under 
the table. And the old porter out of humour, drew the 
rope, without the least motive, to dissimulate his desire 
of weeping. Sometimes, turning his head aside suddenly, 
he put his hand on his button-hole as if to tear away 
some imaginary decoration. 

Only once did he try to rescue his prodigal child from 
her dishonour; when in a state of despair he climbed the 
steep stairs to Maxime’s room. There: “I desire my poor 
dear child,” sobbed he. “Sir,” replied Maxime, “I love 
her, and I ask you to let me marry her.” ‘Miserable 
wretch!” exclaimed Bienfilatre as he retired, revolted 
with his cynicism. 

Henriette had emptied the chalice. There had to be a 
final tentative: she resigned herself to risk everything, 
even scandal. One night, she heard that the deplorable 
Olympe had to go to the Café to pay up some old reckon- 
ing: she mentioned this to her family, and all went to- 
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gether in the direction of that vast and luxurious Café. 

Imagining herself a Mallonia dishonoured by Tibertius, 
presenting herself before the Roman Senate to accuse her 
seducer before, in her despair, she had stabbed herself, 
Henriette entered the Café where sat—she supposed— 
certain austere Senators. The father and mother, induced 
by a sense of their own dignity, remained at the door. 
Everyone was taking coffee. At the sight of Henriette, 
some of those faces assumed an exaggerated severity ; but 
as they perceived that she wanted to speak, the long rolls 
of the newspapers were laid flat on the tables, and there 
was a religious silence: it was the question of giving 
judgment. 

All clearly distinguished in one corner of the Café, 
shameful and making herself almost invisible, Olympe, 
wearing her little black dress, seated at a table. 

Henriette spoke. During her discourse one saw, 
through the glass window, the faces of the disquieted 
Bienfilartes, who stared into the Café without hearing 
one word. Finally the father could contain himself no 
longer; he half opened the door and, his hand on the 
lock, he listened. 

At first he heard mere naked rags of phrases, before 
Henriette raised her voice: “(One owes so much to one’s 
equals! As for Olympe’s conduct—what can be said 
for it? It was enough to upset all serious people. A 
knave who wouldn’t give himself away for a mere rad- 
ish! An absolute rascal! Ostracism weighed on her: 
how can one ever again become responsible? A girl 
who has thrown off all sense of propriety, who always 
used to walk on the right in the streets: Olympe, that is. 
She herself hoped that the voices of these gentlemen, so 
much more authoritative than hers, and the advice of 
their experienced wisdom, would help her to bring back 
saner and more practical ideas into her sister’s head. One 
isn’t on the earth to amuse oneself! She supplicated them 
to aid her. She had appealed to the voice of the blood: al! 
had been in vain: nothing vibrated in Olympe. A girl who 
had ruined herself! And, then, alas, what an aberration!” 

At this instant the father entered the Café humbly. 
At the aspect of this unmerited misery all who were 
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seated got up. There are certain sorrows one never tries 
to console. Everyone came, in silence, to press the old 
man’s hand, so as to assure him, decently, of the share 
they had in his misfortune. 

Olympe retired from the Café, ashamed and pale. She 
had hesitated an instant, feeling herself guilty of that sin 
that was her love, whether she might not throw herself 
into her parent’s arms, always open to repentance. Her 
passion had prevented her. First love casts into one’s 
heart such deep roots that they stifle the germs of the 
sentiments that grow there. 

All the same, the result of this slander was that 
Olympe received a fatal shock. Her tormented conscience 
revolted; next day she was laid up in bed with fever. 
Literally, she was dying of shame. The spirit was killing 
the body; the blade was wearing away the scabbard. 

Lying alone in her little bed, and feeling the approach 
of death, she called for help. Certain honest souls brought 
her a heavenly minister. One of these made the remark 
that Olympe was so weak that she was in need of “forti- 
fications.” A slave of all work brought her up some soup. 

The Priest appeared; he did all in his power to calm 
her with words of hope, of forgetfulness and of mercy. 

“T have had a lover,” murmured Olympe, accusing her- 
self of her dishonour. She omitted all her small sins, all 
the murmurs, all the impatiences of her life. One thing 
only seized her imagination: it was an obsession. “A 
lover! For one’s own pleasure! Without gaining any- 
thing!” Therein was her crime. 

She did not wish to attenuate her fault in speaking of 
her former life, up to that point always pure and always 
in a state of abnegation. She felt herself irreproachable. 
But this shame to which she succumbed, of having faith- 
fully kept her love for a young man without position and 
who, according to the exact and venomous expression of 
her sister, had never given her a radish! Henriette, who 
had never failed as she had failed appeared to her as in 
a glory. She felt herself condemned and she feared the 
thunder of the sovereign Judge, face to face with whom 
she might find herself from one moment to another. 

The priest, habituated to all such women’s miseries, 
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attributed to delirium certain points which seemed to 
him inexplicable—even diffuse—in Olympe’s confession. 
There were in her confession, perhaps, certain mistakes, 
certain expressions of the poor child which rendered the 
Abbé, two or three times, thoughtful. But the repent- 
ance, but the remorse, that was the unique point with 
which he had to preoccupy himself; the detail of her 
fault to him, mattered little; the penitent’s good will, her 
sincere sorrow, were enough for him. At the moment 
when he was about to raise his hand to give her plenary 
absolution, the door was flung wide open: it was Maxime, 
splendid, in high spirits, his hand full of gold and silver 
pieces that he made dance triumphantly. His family had 
—as one says—executed themselves on the occasion of 
his examinations: it was for his inscriptions. 

Olympe, without at first noticing this singularly sig- 
nificant circumstance, extended, with horror, her arms 
toward him. 

Maxime stopped on the sudden, stupefied with what 
he saw. 

“Courage, my child!’ murmured the Priest, who 
seemed to perceive in Olympe’s movement, a definite 
good-bye to the object of a culpable and immodest joy. 

In reality, it was simply Maxime’s crime that she re- 
pulsed—and this crime was that of being “too serious.” 

But at the moment when the august pardon descended 
on her, a celestial smile lighted up her innocent face: the 
Priest supposed that she felt herself saved, and that ob- 
scure seraphic visions flashed before her over the mortal 
darkness of her last hour. Olympe, in effect, had just 
seen, vaguely, the pieces of sacred metal between the 
transfigured fingers of Maxime. It was only, then, that 
she felt the saving effects of supreme Pity! A veil was 
rent asunder. It was the miracle! By this evident sign, 
she saw herself pardoned in heaven, and ransomed. 

Dazzled, her conscience at rest, she closed her eyelids 
as if to gather herself together before opening her wings 
towards the infinite blue of the skies. Then her lips half 
opened, she exhaled her last breath, like the perfume of 
a lily, in murmuring these words of hope: “He has staked 
all on one throw!” 
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